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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names ’ 



fcgf fir H 
*pt: ii 



^ srsriiTgff %ff» 

?p% jr: fsr'Rfopwg ii 



* Given here are two stanzas from a hymn 
in the Vdjasaneyl Samhiia of Sukla Yajurveda, 
widely used in ritualistic worship. Many of our 
mistakes and failures in everyday life happen 
because we act 1. without self-awareness, 2. 
without goal orientation, and 3. without the 
support of a strong will. Before we begin any 
action we must make sure that our actions are 
governed by a conscious, goal-oriented will. 
This conscious goal-oriented willing is called 
samkalpa. The purpose of this hymn is to 
generate this samkalpa in us. It is usually 
chanted before starting any religious rite. But 
it may also be repeated before starting any good 
work in your home, office, factory or hospital : 
such a practice will definitely improve your work 



That luminous [Atman] which goes out 
[through the sense organs] during the 
waking state and goes inward during 
sleep 1 — may that one, far-reaching, Light 
of all lights make my mind will what is 
good. 2 

Sukla Yajurveda 34.1 



That which is [ the source of ] awareness, 
memory and will, that which is the 
immortal Light in all living beings, that 
without which no action whatsoever can 
be performed — may that [Atman] make 
my mind will what is good. 

Sukla Yajurveda 34.3 



efficiency and may in due course lead to spiritual 
awakening. They may be repeated even before 
going to sleep at night 



Tathaiva-eti may also mean that the Self 
goes ont even during sleep to see dreams. The 
Isa Upanifad (4) says that the Atman travels 
faster than thoughts, and the mind and the 
senses cannot overtake it. It is by rousing the 
Atman that we make all our actions and thoughts 
alert and self-directed. If constant self-awareness 
is practised during the waking state, it will 
continue even during the dream state. 

2 * This hymn may be used either as a prayer 
to God or as an autosuggestion 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial is a brief survey 
of the socio-economic changes currently 
taking place in India. 

In RECONCILIATION I SPIRITUALITY 

in the human milieu of today Swami 
Nityabodhananda touches upon three 
important problems of the modem world: 
how to attain harmony within ourselves, 
how to effect harmony between science and 
religion, how to establish harmony among 
the different religions. The author who is 
the founder- head of the Vedanta Centre 
of the Ramakrishna Order at Geneva is a 
distinguished scholar and advanced thinker, 
well-known all over Europe through his 
books and lectures in French and English. 

Swami Atmasthananda, Assistant Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, traces the source of the service 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission to 
the lives and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Holy Mother, and gives a brief 
account of how relief work is conducted, 
in the illustrated article ramakrishna 
mission's relief service: a conspectus. 

SRI KRISHNA’S FIRST SERMON is a lucid 
running commentary on the second chapter 
of the Gita based on the tape-recorded 
discourses of Swami Sridharananda which 
are quite popular in Lucknow. The 
comments of the author, who is the 
secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashrama, Lucknow, follow in a general 
way the interpretation of Samkajra but are 
based chiefly on the author’s own wide 
experiences and mature wisdom. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S VISIT TO EAST BENGAL 

by Swami Prabhananda is not only a 
painstakingly researched and interesting 
account but an important historical docu- 
ment. The author, an Assistant Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama- 



krishna Mission, is an authority on Rama- 
krishna- V ivekananda literature. 

In SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND FRANCIS OF 

assisi as lovers of god Dr. Martin 
Kampchen first provides a brief and rather 
inconclusive comparison between the two 
ways ‘love’ is understood in Hinduism and 
Christianity, and then studies certain 
traits common to both the saints. The 
author, who holds a Ph. D from the 
University of Vienna, is a research scholar 
at Visvabharati, Santiniketan. 

Swami Ekatmananda, President, Vivek- 
ananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, has 
provided an interesting profile of sir 
Patrick geddes, the distinguished social 
scientist of Scotland* who was a friend of 
Sister Nivedita and Swami Vivekananda. 

We are grateful to Katharine Whitmarsh 
of Santa Barbara, California, for the brief 
article swami vivekananda at camp 
Percy (based on her personal recollections) 
and the accompanying photographs. The 
author is a niece of Mr. Francis Legget 
and was blessed by Swami Vivekananda 
when she was a child. She is also the chief 
author of the monumental work A 
Concordance to the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

recollections of tagore is a short talk 
given at the Sanskriti Society, Washington 
D.C in May 1971 by Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker 
who is emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
at Mary Washington College and a director 
of the Thomas Jefferson Institute for the 
Study of Religious Freedom, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. He is an outstanding scholar and 
Indologist. 

RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN AMERICA TODAY 

by Swami Sarveshananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Chicago and Prof. William 
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Buchanan, former Assistant Professor of 
Languages at Olivet College, Michigan, is 
a brief survey of the major religious trends 
in American society today. 

Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee’s article 



87 

the tribals of tripura is an outstanding 
contribution to the sociology of tribal life. 
The author who is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Ramakrishna Maha- 
vidyalaya, Kailashahar, North Tripura, is a 
versatile scholar. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGES IN INDIA 

(EDITORIAL) 



Addressing a seminar on ‘New Perspec- 
tives of Economic Growth’ organized by 
the FICCI 1 in December 1985, the eminent 
Indian economist Dr. A. M. Khusro 
asserted confidently that India will be the 
leading economic power in the 21st century. 
Just as the Americans are currently 
dominating in the present century and the 
British did in the last century, the French 
in the 18th and the Dutch the 17th, so 
would India assume the forefront in the 
international scenario in the next century. 
‘Indian economy has not only sparked off 
but the fire is on’, he said, and added that 
there was at present a tremendous social 
awareness in each citizen for a better 
standard of living. Referring to the 
central-eastern belt of the country as 
‘sleeping giants’. Dr. Khusro stated that 
if these giants woke up quickly and 
contributed to agricultural growth, the 
nation as a whole would have tremendous 
economic security. He also spoke of a 
‘second demand revolution’ for industrial 
goods taking place as a result of the rapid 
enhancement of the purchasing power 
generated by farmers, and wanted the 
industry at large to gear itself to meet this 
ongoing developments 

1* Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

2. Report in The Times of India, 28 
December 1985, 



Had Dr. Khusro made this statement 
ten years ago, people would have shrugged 
it off as an official gimmick. The situation 
is quite different now. The present youthful 
prime minister of India has succeeded in 
creating a mood of optimism in all 
estimations about the nation. His constant 
reference to ‘taking India into the 21st 
century 9 has given the nation a much 
needed goal orientation. It- has acquired 
greater realism and integral thrust than the 
existing ideologies which have been 
reduced to shibboleths by contemporary 
political events. 

Most Western nations which see India 
as a hopelessly poor country struggling for 
survival, do not understand the perspective 
in which India sees its future. What India 
hopes to achieve in the 21st century is not 
mere economic survival but the recovery 
of what it has lost — the unrivalled 
splendour of its past epochs. Until the 
end of the Middle Ages India was one of 
the wealthiest nations in the world — the 
only one among them which got all its 
wealth from its own indigenous resources 
without plundering other nations — and the 
inexhaustible storehouse of spiritual 
wisdom. The spiritual and material wealth 
of this country had for centuries flowed out 
to feed and enlighten other nations. This 
steady flow was cut off by foreign 
conquests and sucked dry by colonial 
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exploitation. To resume the flow, to 
become once again the provider and 
purveyor of material and spiritual 
sustenance to global community — that is 
what India seeks to achieve in the 21st 
century. At any rate, this is the under- 
standing that should guide policy making 
in India. 

This goal, however remote it may seem 
to be, can be attained if this nation 
undergoes a cultural renaissance and 
thorough social transformation. The 
present indications are that these changes 
are already on foot. Our purpose here is 
to study these ongoing processes, the 
forces acting upon them and the obstacles 
on their paths. 

Changes in economic perspectives 

The financial policies of the present 
Union ministry, especially the liberalization 
of the government’s control over private 
industries in India and over foreign 
investment, have attracted world-wide 
attention. During the past year the central 
government has announced several 
measures which have helped to improve 
the climate of foreign trade investment and 
technology transfer. Private sector 
participation in the telecommunications 
field, which has all along been the 
monopoly of the government, is now 
permitted. The import-export policy 
announced in April 1985 has introduced 
stability and permitted the import of several 
commodities. Licensing has been modified 
by abolishing the category of automatic 
licences, and many items on the automatic 
permissible lists have been transferred to 
open general licence (OGL). Concessions 
have been announced for accelerating 
industrial development. For example, 
several industries have been delicensed under 
the Industrial Development Regulation act 
The limit for companies under the Mono- 



polies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
(MRTP) Act has been raised from Rs. 20 
crores to Rs. 100 crores. Efforts are being 
made to streamline the bureaucracy and 
relax control over trade and investment. 
The government of India budget for 
1985-86 provided several concessions in an 

effort to accelerate investment and growth. 

% 

The tax burden has been reduced and the 
tax structure is being rationalized. Non- 
resident Indian businessmen operating in 
other countries are being encouraged to 
invest in India. 

In an interview published in the inter- 
national quarterly Leaders , the prime 
minister spoke about the rationale behind 
the new economic policies of his govern- 
ment: ‘We are making a judicious 

combination of deregulation, import 
liberalization and easier access to foreign 
technology... Competition within our 
domestic economy is being fostered. 
Progressively, we will open our economy 
to the winds of international competition. 
In the end, quality-consciousness and cost- 
efficiency will come out of the pressure of 
competition.’ Asked why not go immediately 
into full-scale liberalization — why not do a 
Singapore — the prime minister replied that 
for a large country like India, ‘there is no 
alternative to self-reliance. We are so 
large that we can neither afford to depend 
on the world, nor can the world afford to 
keep us dependent. That is the logic of 
our self-reliance.’ He predicted a massive 
expansion of industry and infrastructure 
in India by the year 2000, which would 
reduce the share of agriculture in total 
economy to a quarter. 

As is clear from, the speeches of 
chairmen of leading companies appearing 
in newspapers in recent months, the central 
government’s liberalization policies have 
generated considerable optimism and 
enthusiasm in business circles in India, 
and a new wave of expansion and other 
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economic activities in the private sector has 
already risen. U. S. businessmen, who had 
been discouraged by their past negative 
experiences in India, have expressed 
cautious appreciation of the new attitude 
of the Indian government. Quite a few big 
companies have started exploring the 
Indian market. More significantly, several 
smaller U.S. firms also, it is reported, are 
showing interest in investing in India. 
Some U.S. experts believe that it is the 
Indian market that* will provide the green 
signal to the international business 
community in the next two decades. The 
other South East Asian countries like 
South Korea and Thailand have started 
showing the ‘amber light’, meaning, ‘Let us 
stop and see.’ As regards Japan, it has 
already begun a large-scale economic 
invasion of India’s industrial fortresses. 

Till now interest in Indian economy has 
been focussed mainly upon production 
and manufacture of goods. The enormous 
potential of the services sector has received 
scant attention. Services are intangibles 
provided by bankers, architects, insurers, 
doctors, lawyers, advertisers, travel 
agents, airlines, journalists and many 
others. The economy of most industrialized 
countries is dominated by services. About 
two-thirds of the U.S. gross national 
product (GNP) and 70 per cent of U.S. 
employment are derived from services. 
Although less than a quarter of international 
commerce is stated to be in services, its 
share is rising. In the 1970s trade in 
services grew three times more than trade 
in goods. India is the world’s third largest 
source of professionally trained man-power. 
The Indian service industry today has both 
technological and managerial excellence to 
provide innovative services at competitive 
prices anywhere in the world. Improve- 
ments in the services sector will not only 
enable this country to meet its deficits in 
merchandized trade but will radically alter 



its position in global economic competition. 

The image of India as a hopelessly poor 
country is changing. Authorities in the 
World Bank have predicted that the 
miracle of the ‘green revolution’ of the 
1970s will pale in comparison with the 
miracle of industrial progress that India is 
going to achieve in the coming decades. 

What made the present government 
step down from its rigid socialist stance 
and swing towards the right ? What were 
the compulsions behind this sudden shift 
in national policy ? The answer is, a 
timely perception of the economic realities 
of the present-day world. Winds of 
change have started sweeping the worlds 
of macro and micro-economics, and 
economic experts advised the government 
to unfurl its sails. In this context it is 
necessary to understand some of the 
important developments which are mod- 
ifying economic perspectives in all countries. 

1. Failure of Socialist economy . Com- 
munist countries do not have the problems 
of inflation, black money, large-scale 
unemployment and exploitation of the 
poor. But they have other problems like 
bureaucratic inefficiency, chronic shortage 
of essential commodities, low productivity 
etc. Russia is successful in stockpiling 
nuclear weapons and in space travel but 
has failed to raise enough food for its 
people. The failure of agriculture in 
Russia, forcing that country to import 
huge quantities of food grain from 
capitalist countries, reveals a structural 
flaw in communist economy. The ideo- 
logical and political conflicts between 
Russia and China and between China and 
Vietnam have shattered the possibility of 
communism becoming a universally 
acceptable ideology. The fundamental 
Marxist principle of self-realization through 
work has not been actualized in the lives 
of workers in any communist country. 

The most serious set-back in Marxist 
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economics was the fall of Maoism. It was 
formerly believed that behind the Bamboo 
Curtain China was bringing about an 
economic miracle. But the recent official 
revelations have dispelled such illusions. 
It is now known that at least three million 
people perished in the famine that raged 
during the Cultural Revolution. Mao’s 
attempt, which the Russians dubbed as 
mysticism, to eliminate all distinctions 
among the three classes of intellectuals, 
industrial workers and peasantry ended in 
a disastrous failure. In recent years under 
the leadership of Deng Xiaoping, and in 
the name of modernization, China has 
borrowed heavily from the World Bank, is 
seeking technical collaboration with U.S.A., 
has allowed its citizens private ownership 
and free enterprise to a limited extent, and 
is trying to attract foreign capital invest- 
ment. China has also been importing food 
grains in recent years. 3 

2. Failure of Keynesian economics. 
Until the end of the First World War 
commercial activity in most countries was 
of the nature of free enterprise based on 
the principle of laissez-faire. Adam Smith, 
the father of modem economics, believed 
that government regulation of people’s 
economic activities was harmful and the 
economic system of a country was self- 
regulating by itself — as if guided by some 
‘invisible hand*, prices, wages and rents 
would find their natural level, and the 
goods and services required by the society 
would be produced in the most effective 
way. But with the progress of industrializ- 
ation it was found that wealth got 
accumulated in the hands of a few who 
exploited the poor and that, without some 
central control, prices, employment and 

3* For a comparative study of Soviet and 
Chinese models of socialist economy see, Vinod 
Mehta, Two Great Economics, the Soviet and 
the Chinese (New Delhi; Sterling Publishers, 
1982 ), 



business activity fluctuated violently. The 
depression and unemployment of 1930s 
developed into a serious economic crisis. 
It was then that John Maynard Keynes 
produced his theory advocating a certain 
degree of government interference in 
private business enterprise. Earlier 
economists had assumed that supply and 
demand balanced each other automatically, 
but Keynes showed that demand had to be 
created by increasing people’s capacity to 
save and invest. For this he suggested that 
the State should manage the level of 
demand, through taxation and government 
spending on goods and services so that 
there was sufficient purchasing power to 
ensnre that labour, machines and other 
productive sources were fully employed. 
It was the application of Keynesian 
principles that produced the New Deal, 
Roosevelt’s plan which took USA out of 
the great Depression, and the prolonged 
period of full employment and industrial 
boom in Europe after the Second World 
War. Government control over private 
enterprise increased with the development 
of the conoept of Welfare State (which was 
partly inspired by the Marxist ideal), 
greater spending on defence and the need 
to contain inflation. At present about a 
quarter of all goods and services is bought 
by the State in Britain, the USA and West 
Germany. 

However, several global factors like 
hike in oil prices, the success of Japanese 
economy (which emphasizes human 
relationships in management more than 
capital), the prolonged recession and 
stagflation experienced by western countries, 
particularly the USA, have exposed the 
inadequacy of Keynesian theory to deal 
with the economic problems of the present- 
day world. Several leading economists of 
today like Milton Friedman are advocating 
a drastic cut in government’s control over 
private economic activities. According to 
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them the Keynesians overemphasized the 
‘demand side* of economics whereas the 
‘supply side* is equally important. What 
gives mobility to industry is increased 
productivity. The economic policies of 
the Reagan administration in the U.S. are 
based on this view. 

This view seems to have influenced policy 
makers at Delhi too. The effort made 
during the last three and a half decades to 
eliminate the poverty-line and uplift the 
sunken masses to a higher level of pros- 
perity through equitable distribution of 
wealth has not been successful. The view 

V w 

that is gaining acceptance among the policy 
makers at Delhi now seems to be: ‘Let 

there be first of all more goods available 
in this country ; the surplus of wealth will 
then enforce distribution by its sheer mass.* 
The government wants to create a situation 
in which ‘commodities will chase consumers*. 

3. Example of South East Asian 
countries. The above view seems to have 
been fostered also by the tremendous 
economic success attained by four South 
East Asian countries : South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Among these 
South Korea is unique in that the economic 
miracle there has been brought about solely 
through indigenous efforts, and not with 
the help of multinational corporations as 
is the case with the other three countries. 
Japanese occupation and the Korean War 
had left the economy of South Korea in 

ruins with only a skeleton of a managerial 

* 

and technical cadre. By contrast, when 
the British left this country, India had a 
sizable entrepreneurial class securely 
established in cotton and jute textiles, 
steel and light engineering industries. In 
1961 the national product of South Korea 
was 82 dollars per head of population. By 
that time India had completed two five- 
year plans and its per capita figure was 
$ 70. By 1984 the Indian per capita figure 
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had climbed to $ 200, but South Korea’s 
figure had jumped to nearly $ 2,0001 

South Korea’s economic miracle has 
been attributed to that country’s adoption 
of an ‘export-led’ or ‘outward-looking’ 
growth strategy. During the early years 
Korea too had adopted stringent protec- 
tionist measures to guard its domestic 
consumer goods market, and did not 
encourage multinationals to enter there. 
But once its domestic economy got a firm 
footing, the government launched a 
relentless export promotion drive. By 
contrast, too many controls kept Indian 
industries stifled for more than twenty 
years, even after the initial period of 
growh, with the result that there was little 
surplus left to be exported. The present 
government seems to have woken up to the 
realization that the entire range of controls 
which were devised to channel investment 
for certain socio-economic objectives has 
lost much of its relevance. The present 
view is that fiscal control should replace 
physical control and it should be oriented 
toward growth rather than revenue. 

4. People's capitalism. Some economists, 
notably the American John Kenneth 
Galbraith, believe that the capitalist and 
communist systems are becoming more and 
more alike. 4 Even without going into the 
technicalities of the issue, it is easy to see 
that this belief of Galbraith is becoming 
true to some extent in countries like India. 
The wings of large industrial houses 5 

4 * This is known as Convergence Theory. 
According to the Zero-sum approach, a nation 
has to choose either capitalist free enterprise 
with all its drawbacks or bureaucratic socialism 
with all its drawbacks: there is no third way. 

For a masterly analysis of the crisis in modem 
economics see, Samuel Bowles, David Gordon 
and Thomas Weisskopf, Beyond the Wasteland 
(New York: Verso Publications, 1985). 

5 * It is pertinent to point out in this 
context that India’s large industrial companies are 
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have been clipped through a variety of 
measures such as the abolition of the 
managing agency, nationalization of 
banking and general insurance, the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, etc. They no longer occupy a 
dominant position ; it is the government- 
owned public sector that dominates the 
economic scene in India. State-owned 
financial institutions exercise much control 
over the private corporate sector. More- 
over, the wide dispersion of share holding 
among the public and the fact that modem 
management is done by professional, 
technical personnel, have ushered in the 
concept of people’s capitalism. Some of 
the government-owned public sector 
companies (Balmer Lawrie and Hyderabad 
Allwyn, for instance) allow private share 
holding to the extent of 24 per cent. 

There is one more factor which reduces 
the gulf between capitalism and communism : 
the growth of the middle class. The 
middle class acts as a harsh critic of 
capitalism and at the same time tries to 
rise at the expense of the poor. The 
middle class thus prevents a country from 
being run over by rank capitalism and 
also by revolutionary communism. The 
growth of the middle class (now estimated 
to be 70 million — more than the total 
population in several developed countries) 
especially the rise of the new class of 
small entrepreneurs (around 2 million) has 
considerably altered the socio-economic 
map of India during the last ten years. 

pygmies compared with the giant corporations in 
the West or in Japan. The total assets of Tata 
Steel, the biggest private company in India, are 
only 0.98 per cent of those of Exxon, the largest 
U. S. company and only 0.82 per cent of the 
Royal Dntch Shell, the largest non-U .S. company. 
The aggregate assets of the top 542 private 
firms in India amount only to Rs. 14,760 crores 
which is only a fourth of the assets of Exxon. 



The Bolsheviks had long ago rejected 
Democratic Socialism as utopian. But 
Pandit Nehru revived it and made it the 
foundation of India’s national policy. 
After him Smt. Indira Gandhi made a 
heroic effort to make this ideal a living 
reality in the life of the nation. The policies 
of the present government do not indicate 
a rejection of this ideal but a more realistic 
approach to it. 

One puzzling aspect of economic 
planning and activity in India — puzzling 
especially to western observers — is the 
absence of Gandhian influence upon them. 
The question why India ignored, if not 
rejected, Gandhian economics after inde- 
pendence has not been adequately explained 
by Gandhians themselves. Pandit Nehru 
is often blamed for adopting western 
methods of industrialization and the Soviet 
model of planning. But at that time most 
of the closest followers of Gandhiji like 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Patel, Acharya 
Kripalani and eminent Gandhian thinkers 
were not only alive but holding high offices 
in Central and State governments. Why 
did they not protest ? 

The truth of the matter is that there 
were several compelling reasons for 
ignoring Gandhian economics. The gruesome 
communal riots and the Kashmir War 
(followed later on by other wars) showed 
the impracticability of nonviolence as a 
social or political strategy and also the 
need for large spending on defence. 
Maintenance of a huge army and providing 
it with sophisticated weapons called for 
immediate development of industries, 
communication and transport. Secondly, 
Gandhian economics had been developed 
specifically for Indian conditions, and its 
nation-wide adoption would have meant 
the isolation of India from international 
trade and commerce. Thirdly, villages were 
too numerous and too backward, and the 
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infrastructure available then was adequate 
only for urban development . 6 

Pandit Nehru, however, did not neglect 
villages. He more than compensated for 
his rejection of the Gandhian paradigm in 
two ways. In the first place, he conceived 
the coexistence of village economy and 
industrialization, and initiated massive 
schemes of State- sponsored rural devel- 
opment programmes. Secondly, he swal- 
lowed pride and sought foreign aid . 7 

Social Changes 



Along with the economic change, and 
partly impelled by it, there is going on in 
India a radical transformation of the 
society. Ever since independence the 
country has been engaged in melding its 
numerous distinct societies into nationhood 
and adapting its ancient civilization to the 
conditions of the modern world. Owing 
to the immensity of population, the 
backwardness and inaccessibility of villages, 
the complexity of social organization a 
the bewildering diversity of cultures, this 
social transformation appeared to be slow 
during the first two decades.; but its snow- 
balling effect has picked up momentum and 
the country is now all set for a social 
revolution. 



n 



6* Paradoxical as it may seem, nowadays 
the Gandhian way of life seems to appeal more 
to the people in the developed countries of the 
West. Having stockpiled nuclear weapons 
capable of destroying the earth several times 
over, these nations can now speak of non- 
violence. Having exploited poor nations, 
depleted natural resources and polluted the 
atmosphere to the maximum extent, these rich 
nations can now say ‘Small is beautiful’. 

7* Less successful were two other measures 
Nehru adopted: humanism as a substitute for 
Gandhian interest in vegetarianism, prohibition, 
cow protection, etc ; and secularism as a substitute 
for the Gandhian ideal of harmony of all 
religions. 



Not all these changes are good, though. 
Quite a number of undesirable changes are 
taking place impeding development in the 
social field. A few of the significant social 
changes now going on in India are briefly 
discussed below. 

Restratification of society into classes , 

Caste, the ridge-pole of Indian ethos, was 
originally based on division of labour 
each caste identifying itself with a par- 
ticular profession : the Brahmin with 

learning and teaching, the Ksatriya. with 
ruling and fighting, the Vaisya with 
commerce, and the Sudra with agriculture 
and manual work. This identification has 
to a great extent disappeared now and men 
of all castes are found in every profession. 
On the other hand, society is getting 
restratified into new classes such as : 
scientists, teachers, politicians, bureaucrats, 
defence personnel, businessman, industrial 
workers and farmers. Thus at present in 
Indian society two kinds of stratification 
run parallel to each other: caste and 

class. 

It is possible that in due course the class 
structure may eventually supplant the 
caste structure. However, there is no 
immediate prospect of this happening. On 
the contrary, caste identities have become 
very strong and exert a decisive influence 
on all socio-economic and political events 
in this country. This is because of the 
association of caste with privilege. Formerly 
privilege was associated with the upper 
castes ; now it is associated with the lower 
castes. 

Greater awareness of collective power. 
Through the satyagraha movement Gandhiji 
had earlier roused the awareness of collec 
tive power in the people. This awareness 
has become stronger after independence. 
The last three general elections have clearly 
demonstrated that the masses have a good 
grasp of the political scenario of the 
country and of the power vested in them 
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to alter it. The wars with the neighbouring 
countries have further strengthened the 
sense of collective power. Democracy has 
enabled every citizen in India to share this 
collective power. Had this awareness of 
collective power prevailed in this country 
two hundred years ago, the foreign 
conquest of India would not have taken 
place. 

Along with this there is also a growing 
awareness of the superior power of the 
intellect. Indians have always regarded 
themselves as intellectually equal to 
western people. The recent achievements 
in nuclear and space technologies and the 
work of Indian scientists have considerably 
boosted the nation’s faith in its intellectual 
self-sufficiency. 

One noteworthy effect of this awareness 
is the elimination of the alleged superiority 
of certain ‘martial’ communities like the 
Rajputs and the Sikhs. Bravery, heroism 
and patriotism are not the monopoly of any 
particular caste or race ; democracy allows 
every community and race to bring out 
these qualities present in them. Moreover, 
the machine-gun, the guided missile and 
the supersonic jet have reduced chivalry to 
a medieval relic. 

The rise of the land-owning community. 
Before independence land was owned 
mostly by upper caste Hindus. With the 
abolition of zamindari and land reform 
measures adopted by State governments, 
these people lost most of their holdings and 
moved to urban areas. During the last 
thirty years the ownership of land has been 
steadily passing on to some lower caste 
communities all over India many of whom 
had formerly been landless tenants. 
Through various stratagems these com- 
munities have been acquiring even those 
lands which the government had distributed 
to Harijans and tribal s. The land-owning 
class has become a formidable force in 
rural areas. It is this class that opposes 



the rise of Harijans, partly out of jealousy 
and partly out of fear of losing cheap 
agricultural labour. Massacre, arson and 
various other crimes and repressive acts 
against the Harijans, which have become 
a regular feature of rural life especially in 
U.P. and Bihar, are mostly perpetrated by 
the members of the land- owning community. 
In cities and towns these communities 
have acquired power as liquor contractors, 
slumlords, smugglers and kingpins of the 
underworld. Political parties depend upon 
them for the supply of mastans , musclemen 
and hoodlums who seem to be so essential 
for political activity in this country. In 
pre-independent India political activity 
was dominated by the intelligentsia ; 
their role has shrunk in modern times with 
the rise of the land-owning community. 

Social service awareness . It is heartening 
to note that educated youths are getting 
more and more interested and involved in 
social service. There is now a greater 
awareness among them about the need to 
eradicate poverty, untouchability and 
social injustice. Though unwilling to 
settle down permanently in villages, many 
of them are willing to render service in 
rural and tribal areas for short periods. 

Gandhiji’s plan of basing rural devel- 
opment entirely on village resources, 
leadership and initiative has not been 
carried out on a large scale anywhere in 
India. Everywhere rural development has 
depended heavily on urban initiative, 
resources and leadership, and under the 
conditions prevailing now in India, this 
seems to be the only practicable course. 
The disadvantages of this method are 
quite obvious, the chief of which being 
that it destroys the self-sufficiency of the 
villages, makes them subservient to towns , 8 

8* For instance, almost all the milk produced 
in a village finds its way to the hotels of the 
nearest town, leaving little for the nourishment 
of the children of the village. 
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and ultimately leads to the urbanization 
of villages and the introduction of the evils 
of city life into rural life. 

Two problems which need immediate 
and radical solution are malnutrition and 
illiteracy. In some states free lunch is 
provided for school children. But malnutri- 
tion affects mostly toddlers belonging to 
the 1-5 age group. According to the 
report of the National Institute of Nutri- 
tion, Hyderabad, 65 per cent of children 
of this group suffer from moderate 
malnutrition and 18 per cent from severe 
malnutrition. One million children of this 
age group die every year. 

The eradication of illiteracy has always 
remained one of the most neglected areas 
of development in India. There are quite 
a few other areas like the eradication of 
leprosy, malaria and blindness in children 
which need concerted action. The govern- 
ment is trying to do its utmost for the 
welfare of the people, but there is almost an 
unlimited scope and need for voluntary 
social service in India. The problem in 
social service is not money but to motivate 
people in the right direction in a scientific 
and organized way. A large number of 
Hindu religious and secular organizations 
are at present engaged in voluntary social 
service. But there seems to be no coordina- 
tion, mutual consultation or concerted 
action among them, as exists among the 
voluntary organizations working under the 
aegis of Christian churches. 

Integration of peripheral communities. 
For several centuries certain communities, 
now known as scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, have remained at the 
fringes of Hindu society. They have never 
been fully integrated into Hindu society 
for the simple reason that they have been 

regarded as outside the four hierarchical 

% 

castes. The government is doing a lot for 
their betterment, and many members of 
these communities have attained high levels 



of education, employment and wealth. All 
this has, however, instead of raising their 
social status, only provoked the jealousy of 
caste Hindus who continue to subject them 
to social discrimination and indignities. 
How can these peripheral communities 
attain full integration with the mainstream 
and a dignified social status ? 

It is not possible to discuss this vital 
issue in detail here. It may be mentioned 
that there are two ways of solving this 
problem. The first way is to start a powerful 
religious movement through which the 
peripheral communities are sucked into the 
mainstream, made a part and parcel of its 
cultural framework, and assigned places in 
the caste hierarchy. In the past this was 
attempted several times, the most notable 
of which were the Lingayat movement in 
the south and Nityananda’s Vaisnava 
movement in Bengal. Similar movements 
are afoot in modem times also but have 
not attained great success. 

In the second way, an individual or 
organization penetrates into a peripheral 
community and tries to transform it by 
introducing the values of the main stream 
or secular values. The drawback of this 
method is that through it the community 
may lose its original cultural identity and 
get secularized ; even if this is avoided, the 
community does not get integrated into the 
mainstream. Most of the social service 
steps taken by government and private 
agencies in tribal and rural areas belong to 
this category. 

Need for intellectual awakening . We 
may conclude this survey of the present 
socio-economic situation in India by 
reiterating a point already referred to in 
these columns on more than one previous 
occasion. Right from the beginnings of 
its history India has given primacy to 
spiritual life, not as a book-centred tradi- 
tion but as a living unbroken line of 
experience. However, this interest in 
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contemplation and transcendence had 
always been supported by a vigorous 
intellectual activity. This support crumbled 
when the vigour of intellectual activity 
slackened in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
just when Europe was experiencing a 
tremendous intellectual awakening. Since 
then there has been a steady erosion of 
the intellectual atmosphere in India. 
By ‘intellectual atmosphere’ is meant a 
general social trend which values and 
favours the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. 

India’s contact with the West produced 
a spiritual awakening in the 19th century 
and a political awakening in the 20th. 
These awakenings set in motion two 
currents of national life which have been 
running parallel to each other. They can 
be integrated only through an intellectual 
awakening of the nation. The absence of 
this awakening is a major obstacle to 
India’s progress. A lot of social welfare 
activities are going on in this country, but 
these are not based on a holistic view of 
life or indigenous ideology. A lot of 
technological innovations have been made, 
but these are not supported by a foundation 
of. interest in basic science. Such a 
foundation can be provided only by a 
community of enlightened truth seekers. 
It is because of the absence of such a 
foundation that scientific profession in 



India is vitiated by selfishness, greed, 
parochial loyalties and other evils. Many 
Indian scientists emigrate to the West 
because they find it difficult to pursue 
truth here with freedom and dignity. 

Some twenty years ago every major 
American university had at least a hundred 
Japanese students. Now it is hard to find 
even a fraction of that number. Most of 
the former Japanese student immigrants 
have gone back to their homeland. Perhaps 
material prosperity may once again create 
in India, as it did in Japan, favourable 
conditions for the pursuit of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty with freedom and 
dignity. From this standpoint the socio- 
economic changes currently going on in 
India acquire an added significance. 

We have only indicated some of the 
areas of social change currently taking 
place in India. The emerging picture is 
the sudden opening of flood-gates and the 
tumultuous surging forth of a mighty river, 
dammed up and building up its power for 
several years. How to prevent the river 
of prosperity from breaking the banks of 
the country’s ancient spiritual culture, 
how to take the life-giving waters to the 
sunken poor, who still constitute 40 per 
cent of its population — these are the tasks 
that need the concerted action of all thinking 
people in India now. 



If matter is powerful, thought is omnipotent. Bring this 
thought to bear upon your life, fill yourselves with the thought 
of your almightiness, your majesty and your glory. 

—Swami Vivekananda 




RECONCILIATION : SPIRITUALITY IN THE HUMAN 

MILIEU OF TODAY 

SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA 

An inter religious Congress was organized A sign of great promise in our times is 



in Paris by the Sufi-Centre near Paris on 
the 15th and 16th of March, 1985. The 
theme was ‘Reconciliation: Spirituality in 

the human milieu of today. In addition to 
the representatives of the World Religions, 
a specialist in ecology and human environ- 
ment was also invited. The present writer 
was the spokesman for Vedanta. The 
Congress marked an important event in the 
progress of inter-religious understanding in 
the West. 

For various reasons the present writer 
can give a short summary of only one 
speech, that of the representative of 

Protestantism, Pastor Pierre Fath. He 

chose for his subject ‘Reconciliation and 
spiritual life according to the Biblical 
tradition’. The substance of what he spoke 
is given below. 

The disobedience of the First Man and the 
fruit of the forbidden tree resulted in his fall 
from Paradise. That was man’s separation from 
God. This separation-division is the parent of 
all inner rupture to which man is heir. As man 
has lost touch with his origin, he has lost 

contact with the goal also. He commits faults. 

The Christian idea of sin is to be seen in this 
light. Sin, either as a state or as an act, should 
be seen as separation from God. The son is 
separated from the Father and makes mistakes. 
But the son returns to the Father. The parable 
of the prodigal son in the Bible is very symbolical 
of the human situation. Every human being is 
a prodigal son. He returns to the Father with 
the return of faith. And he is accepted by the 
heavenly Father. This is reconciliation. Jesus 
Christ as the intermediary between God and 
man assures this reconciliation ; the end of all 
ruptures which man is heir to. 

[ The present writer read a short paper 
in French. What follows is an English 
translation of it. — Ed. P. B. ] 



the liberalization of the frontiers that 
separate the different disciplines such as 
science, religion and psychology. A 
scientist of awakened mind desires to move 
about in the vast pastures that religion and 
psychology offer. A Christian wants to 
deepen his faith by studying the texts of 
other religions and by practising their 
disciplines such as yoga and Zen. 

The desire for liberalization issues forth 
from another desire, namely that of 
reconciliation. An attentive mind cannot 
miss the numerous evidences of reconcilia- 
tion of which the most important are: 
Reconciliation with one’s own self, the 
deep self, the seat of self-assurance and 
auto-abundance ; 

Reconciling the diverse disciplines, such 
as Religion, science and psychology ; 
Reconciling the living Faiths of the 
World, recognizing the specificity of 
each in the grand concert of the 
Religion of the Supreme God. 

Reconciling with ourselves 

We are rarely reconciled, harmonized, 
with ourselves. We are often in conflict 
with ourselves. We doubt the power 
of our potential to realize the goal of 
our life. The doubt arises as we do not 
know the truth about ourselves and the 
power this truth possesses to raise us to 
the summit. Our inside is torn by doubt, 
anguish and alienation. Vedanta explains 
this rupture as a stratagem of our con- 
sciousness that divides itself into two in 
order to put man to the test of joining 
them into a totality. 

Reconciliation of other disciplines 

The well-known scientist of Berkeley 
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University, U.S.A., Fritjof Capra, author of 
The Tao of Physics , is a very eloquent 
example of the present-day reconciliation 
between Science and Religion. In the 
beginning of his book he says: ‘This 

book attempts to suggest that modem 
physics goes far beyond technology, that 
the way — or Tao — of physics can be a 
path with a heart, a way to spiritual 
knowledge and self-realization.’ And 
towards the end : ‘For the modern 

physicists, then, Shiva’s dance is the dance 
of sub-atomic matter. As in Hindu 
mythology, it is a continual dance of 
creation and destruction involving the whole 
Cosmos ; the basis of all existence and of 
all natural phenomena... The bubble- 
chamber photographs of interacting 
particles, which bear testimony to the 
continual rhythm of creation and destruction 
in the universe are visual images of the 
dance of Shiva.’ 

Western psychologists, especially of the 
Jungian school, attribute a spiritual 
character to the collective unconscious 
which is at the root of consciousness. A 
student of Vedanta finds striking parallel 
between Mahat and the collective 
unconscious. 

Reconciliation between the great religions 
of the world 

To be able to cultivate this ground one 
must fulfil two conditions: the recognition 
of the totality of divine Presence in each 
religion and, secondly, the acceptance of 
the specificity of the discipline proposed by 
each. 

God Supreme is present totally in each 
religion. The question of inferiority or 
superiority of any particular religion cannot 
arise. Between two lighted candles there is 
no superiority or inferiority. We can add 
any number of lighted candles. The 
flames remain total in each of them. 



Concerning the total presence of the 
Divine in each religion, another question 
may arise : In the context of the 

multiplicity of religions, is the presence 
total in each ? Is the presence total in 
every religion in spite of their number ? 

To this, Vedanta will reply by the 
doctrine of omnipresence of the Divine. 
The Divine is present totally in each 
religion in the same way as the quality of 
sweetness is totally present in every piece 
of sugar. One can divide the sugar into 
cubes or small pieces, but one cannot 
break its quality into bits. Divine presence, 
divine omnipresence is a quality, an 
irrepressible, infinite, unlimited and eternal 
quality. When we are quantity-minded, we 
miss the message of quality and we think 
that God is a totalization of things. That 
would be a wrong interpretation of the 
Upanisadic dictum, ‘All this is Brahman’ 
(sarvam khalvidam brahma). Can we have 
the real vision of man by adding up the 
parts that constitute man ? Can we have 
the kingdom of happiness by adding up 
the things that make for happiness ? Real 
happiness is the transformation of quantity 
into quality which man is capable of. 

The Gita in the 4th and 5th stanzas of 
the 7th chapter makes out that divine 
omnipresence is an inescapable presence 
that envelops us whether we are on earth 
or in water, in space or in the wind. Also 
it is a presence that impregnates and 
illumines our faculties. 

The earth, water, fire, air, space, the cosmic 
mind, the superior reason (Buddhi), the sense of 
the T: all this is my lower nature. Know then, 
my other nature, which is superior. The Life* 
light by which I sustain the world of beings. 
(Compare the Antaryamin doctrine of the 
Brhadaratiyakci U pani$ad 3.7.1-23) 

This declaration bears eloquent testimony 
to the concern of divine omnipresence to 
envelop man from outside and to inspire 
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man by illuminating his faculties from 
inside. 

It is very fitting to say in this context 
that God is a climate that envelops man in 
all circumstances. 

God-climate lived intensely in meditation 

The omnipresence of divine is lived 
through in the hours of meditation. The 
classical instruction is to fix the divine 
presence symbolized as the Ista or Chosen 
Deity, in the spiritual heart visualized as 
a lotus. Every time the image of the Ista 
slips away, we have to bring it back and 
fix it again in the heart. But God-climate 
gives us a slightly different instruction. As 
He is an enveloping and answering 
presence in all circumstances, all that we 
have to do is to open ourselves to I^is 
presence and to feel assured that He is 



covering us by His climate. There is no 
need to fix a rendezvous with God in a 
certain place. 

In this context it is very rewarding to 
know a practical instruction given by 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

One day a Vai$nava lady devotee accompanied 
by her son of five years approached the Master 
and said: 

‘Master, I do not succeed in concentrating my 
mind during meditation. Kindly help me.’ 
Master: ‘You are a worshipper of Sri Kr?na. 
Meditate on your son thinking that he is Kr?na.’ 
Devotee: ‘But then. Master, my boy never sits 
quiet. He runs round, throwing stones at the 
birds and so on. How can I fix my attention on 
him and concentrate on him as Kf?na ?’ 
Master: ‘It is true that your child is always 
running about. But your love for him envelops 
him wherever he is. This love does not move. 
Meditate on this love. God is a climate that 
envelops us. You have only to feel that He 
envelops you.* 



RAMAKRISHNA MISSION’S RELIEF SERVICE : A CONSPECTUS 

(Illustrated) 

SWAMI ATMASTHANANDA 



Ramesh Patnaik was one of the happiest 
persons in Rameshwarpur village belonging 
to Bhadrak sub-division of Balasore district, 
Orissa. An intelligent and hardworking 
man, he had adopted improved methods of 
farming, and now his paddy field was about 
to yield bumper crops. Whenever during 
his leisure hours he looked at his lush 
green land, his heart was filled with joy 
and deep satisfaction. However, destiny 
had other plans. After a hard day’s labour 
on the 16th of October 1985 when he was 
fast asleep, suddenly there arose a terrific 
gale which battered his house and threatened 
his life and the lives of other members of 
his family. The situation became worse 



when the storm was accompanied by a 
devastating flood of the river Vaitarani. 
As the water level started rising, Ramesh 
together with other marooned villagers 
rushed to a higher plot of ground and 
saved their lives. 

This is a typical scene where the Rama- 
krishna Mission is called upon to operate 
its relief service. The scene shifts to 
another village near Rajahmundry in 
Andhra Pradesh. A freak fire in a cattle 
shed was fanned by strong winds and 
within hours reduced all the houses to 
smouldering hulks. Here again, the Rama- 
krishna Mission was swift to swing into 
action, and when the monks and volunteers 
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reached the village, they saw the villagers 
huddled together in open fields, gazing at 
the ruins in despair. 

All over India wherever calamities strike, 
the Ramakrishna Mission is among the 
first to organize relief operations. Its 
social orientation, integrated internal 
administration, dedicated lay and monastic 
membership, and vast resource potential 
enable it to mobilize men and materials at 
short notice on a massive scale for the 
alleviation of human suffering. Social 
service of various kinds is a national 
commitment of the Organization as a whole 
and a personal creed for its individual 
members. This social service gospel is 
built upon a foundational philosophy of 
life developed by its founder-prophet, 
Swami Vivekananda. 

The gospel of service 

God has been worshipped in various 
forms since time immemorial, and the 
history of human civilization reveals the 
process of evolution of various images of 
God like stone idols, icons, symbolic 
representations and so on. Sri Ramakrishna, 
however, raised what has become the 
question of the new age of humanism*. If 
God can be worshipped through an image, 
why shouldn’t it be possible to worship 
Him through a living person 7’. 1 He 
further asked, ‘Does God exist only when 
I think of Him with my eyes closed ? 
Doesn’t He exist when I look around with 
my eyes open ?’ ‘Now when I look around 
with my eyes open’, he added, ‘I see that 
God dwells in all beings.’ 2 It was this 
cosmic revelation of the great Master that 
led to the formulation of the Gospel of 
social service: ‘Service to JIva (creatures) 

1 . m., The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Translated by Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math. 1974) p. 659 

2. Ibid p. 522 



is worship to Siva (God)’. Swami Vivek- 
ananda, commenting on a similar statement 
made by his Master in another context, 
exclaimed : 

At, what a wonderful light have I got today 

from the Master’s words! What a new and 

# . « • •• 

attractive Gospel have we received today through 
those words of his, wherein a synthesis has been 
effected of sweet devotion to the Lord with 
Vedantic knowledge, which is generally regarded 
as dry, austere and lacking in sympathy with 
the sufferings of others. In order to attain the 
non-dual knowledge, we have been told so long 
that one should have to renounce the world and 
the company of men altogether, and retire to 
the forest, and mercilessly uproot and throw 
away love, devotion and other soft and tender 
feelings from the heart. Formerly, when the 
aspirant tried to attain knowledge as prescribed 
in ancient works, he regarded the whole universe 
and each person in it as obstacles in the path of 
his spiritual progress — an attitude which produced 
in men a sort of antipathy towards society and 
often led them away from the true spiritual 
path. But from what the Master in ecstasy said 
today, it is gathered that the Vedanta of the 
forest can be brought to human habitation, and 
that it can be applied in practice to the work-a- 
day world... Thus serving the Jiva as Siva he 
will have his heart purified and be convinced in 
a short time that he himself is also a part of 
God, the Bliss Absolute, the eternally pure, 
wakeful and free being... 3 

This, in a nut shell, is the philosophy 
behind the various humanitarian services 
undertaken by the Ramakrishna Mission. 
This concept preached by Swami Vivek- 
ananda for the welfare of the world had 
been put into practice by Sri Ramakrishna 
and Sri Sarada Devi in their own holy lives 
as the following anecdotes culled from their 
biographies reveal. 

The Master’s heart was filled with compassion 
to see the poverty and misery of the village 
people when going through a village near 

3. Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna 
the Great Master, Translated by Swami 

Jagadananda (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
1979) Pp. 939-40 
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Vaidyanath at the time of his pilgrimage to 
Kasi, Vrindavan and other holy places with 
Mathur. ‘You are’, said he to Mathur, ‘but a 
manager of the Mother’s estate. Give these 
people sufficient oil to cool their heads and a 
piece of cloth to each and feed them to their 
fill once.’ At first Mathur was a little hesitant 
and said, ‘Father, the pilgrimage will require 
much money, and the poor are too many. I may 
later be in want of money if I begin to do all 
that. What do you advise under these circum- 
stances ?’ But the Master was not satisfied with 
this reply. There was an incessant flow of tears 
from his eyes to see the misery of the villagers 
and his heart was filled with an unprecedented 
compassion. ‘You rascal, I will not go to your 
Kasi. I will remain here with them ; I will not 
leave them behind and go.’ Saying so, he became 
obstinate like a boy and went and sat down 
amongst the poor people. Seeing such compassion 
in the Master, Mathur had bundles of cloth 
brought from Calcutta and did as Father had 
asked him to do. Beside himself with joy to 
see the villagers happy, Father also bade 
goodbye to them and started gladly with Mathur 
on his journey to Kasi.4 

On another occasion the Master accom- 
panied Mathur to his zamindari estate at 
a place called Kalaighat, near Ranaghat. 
The Master was very much moved to see 
the extremely miserable condition of the 
men and women of this village. He invited 
them all and made Mathur give each of 
them oil sufficient to cool his head, a full 
meal and a piece of new cloth. 5 

When Sri Sarada Devi was eleven years 
old (1864) the country-side around her 
village Jayrambati was ravaged by a 
terrible famine. Her father had garnered 
some paddy and though he was by no 
means affluent, he was moved so much by 
the appalling misery around that he 
opened his granary and started a free 
canteen. The Holy Mother described it 
thus: ‘What a dire famine raged there 

once and how many starving people came 
to our house! We had stocked the previous 



4. ibid p. 531 

5. Ibid Pp. 322-23 



year’s produce. My father had the paddy 
husked into rice and got potfuls of khicudi 
cooked by mixing it with black lentils... 
On some days the number of people became 
so great that khicudi ran short. Cooking 
would restart at once. No sooner was the 
hot food served on the leaves, than I would 
fan it with both hands so that it might 
cool quickly. For, alas, the hungry 
stomachs could not brook delay!’ 6 

Organized relief work 

The first organized relief work of the 
Ramakrishna Mission was started at 
Murshidabad on the 15th of May, 1897. One 
of the disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Akhandananda, while wandering in North 
Bengal was shocked to find the utter 
poverty of the famine-stricken villagers. 
He wrote to Swami Vivekananda who was 
then staying at Belur Math. Swamiji 
promptly responded encouraging Akhand- 
ananda to go ahead with his relief 
programme. To get the work started Swami 
Vivekananda sent Rs. 150.00 along with 
two monastic workers — Swami Nityananda 
and Br. Suren (later Swami Sureswarananda). 
On the 15th of May, 1897, Swami 
Akhandananda distributed rice to 18 
famine-stricken persons. Thus began the 
organized Relief Service of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. Indeed this was a historic day. 

The next major Relief work conducted 
by the Ramakrishna Mission under the 
guidance of Swami Vivekananda was 
plague relief in Calcutta. The whole 
metropolis of Calcutta- was reeling under 
the epidemic of plague from the beginning 
of 1899. As the number of deaths mounted, 
the inhabitants of Calcutta started moving 
out of the city helter-skelter. Moreover, 



6 * Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother 
Sri Sarada Devi (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 

Math, 1977) Pp. 22-23 
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owing to ignorance and wrong notions, 
many people were against inoculation 
provided by the Government. It was then 
when there was an utter chaos and confusion 
in the city that the Ramakrishna Mission 
plague service was initiated on Good 
Firday, the 31st of March, 1899, under 
Swamiji’s instructions. He himself came to 
live in a poor house to inspire courage in 
the people and cheer up the workers. The 
whole management was placed in the 
hands of Sister Nivedita as President and 
Secretary, Swami Sadananda as the Officer 
in-chief, with Swamis Shivananda, Nitya- 
nanda and Atmananda as assistants’ The 
wonderful manner in which Sister Nivedita, 
Swami Sadananda and others performed 
these relief services has ever remained an 
object lesson for all the relief work 
conducted by the Mission afterwards. 

Types of relief service 

Following these pioneering efforts, the 
Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna 
Mission have been for nearly ninety years 
engaged continually in various types of 
relief service in different parts of India as 
well as in neighbouring countries. The 
different types of relief service conducted 
by the Ramakrishna Math and the Rama- 
krishna Mission may be listed as follows: 

1. Flood Relief 

2. Cyclone Relief 

3. Drought Relief 

4. Famine Relief 

5. Earthquake Relief 

6. Fire Relief 

7. Medical Relief 

8. Distress Relief 

9. Winter Relief 

1C * Communal Disturbances Relief 

11. Rehabilitation. 



’* His Eastern and Western disciples, Life 
of Swami Vivekananda. First Edition (Mayavati: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1915). Vol. Ill, p. 360 



Sequence of relief operations 

When the news of any major calamity 
in any part of the country reaches its 
headquarters at Belur Math, the Rama- 
krishna Mission endeavours to commence 
relief, operations immediately in the worst 
affected areas. At the outset a preliminary 
survey is conducted so as to assess the 
nature and extent of the damage done as 
well as to find out the immediate need of 
the affected people. Usually, food materials 
— dry or cooked — constitute one of the 
primary items of distribution. In places 
where large numbers of people are rendered 
homeless by the fury of nature, kitchens 
are opened to serve khicudi (boiled rice 
and pulses mixed with spices and vegetables) 
among the distressed. In other places, dry 
doles such as rice, wheat flour, pulses, salt, 
vegetables etc. are distributed. After a 
few days, when the flood waters recede or 
the debris of the ruins are removed, our 
monastics and volunteers conduct a 
comprehensive survey, prepare a list of 
people needing help and organize the 
distribution of saris, dhotis, children’s 
garments, adults’ clothes, blankets, cooking 
utensils and other items of domestic use 
among the needy, irrespective of caste, 
creed or religion. Wherever necessary, 
teams of doctors and paramedical staff are 
kept engaged in treating patients and 
supplying necessary medicines free of 
charge. The aim is to enable the beneficiaries 
to go back to their normal livelihood in the 
shortest possible time. This leads us to the 
next phase of relief viz. economic 
rehabilitation. 

A sudden havoc — storm, flood, fire, 
earthquake or whatever — may deprive 
farmers, craftsmen and traders of their 
respective sources of income and render 
them utterly helpless. Attempts are there- 
fore made to help them to start their lives 
anew. For example, seeds and fertilizers 
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are supplied to the affected farmers, providing internal roads, and so on. The 
appropriate tools and equipments are given photographs published with this article are 
to artisans, merchandise is purchased for intended to give the reader a general idea 
the helpless traders, and so on. The reader of the relief operations which are planned 
can have an idea of the magnitude and and executed with meticulous care, 
variety of relief goods usually distributed 
through our relief camps from the Table 1 Participation 
given at the end of this article. 

Our Primary Relief Operations, in many Obviously, to organize and conduct such 
cases, are followed by Rehabilitation massive relief operations — both primary 
Projects. Whenever there is any major relief and rehabilitation — large funds are 
devastation and large numbers of dwelling required. To inform our readers about 
houses, schools, temples and other structures the dimensions of our relief activities, the 
are ruined, Ramakrishna Mission launches annual primary relief expenditure incurred 
low-cost housing projects. Bamboo, timber, during the last 4 years is presented in 
bricks or precast cement panels are used Table 2, and the details of the rehabilitation 
for erecting walls and, straw, country tiles, projects undertaken during the same 
G.I. sheets, asbestos cement sheets, precast period are given in Table 3. Needless to 
panels or reinforced cement concrete are say, such huge projects could not have 
used as roofing-material. The material been completed without the unstinted help 
and design used in a given situation are and cooperation of the large-hearted public, 
determined by various factors like local Whenever there was a major calamity, the 
resources, meteorological condition, avail- generous public rose to the occasion and 
ability of funds etc. Our rehabilitation helped us with money, materials, labour 
projects are not confined to the construction and in various .other ways. Our humble 
of Residential quarters, community hall-cum- efforts of service and worship of God in 
shelter houses, school buildings, temples the suffering humanity will continue 
etc. but also extend to sinking tube wells, successfully as long as this loving cooper- 
constructing overhead tanks, electrification, ation of the people continues. 

Table 1 

GOODS DISTRIBUTED FROM APRIL 1981 TO MARCH 1985 



Item Quantity Item Quantity 



Rice 


5,67,051.5 


Kg. 


Assorted Clothings 


377 


pcs. 


Dal 


19,846.4 




Children’s Garments 


81,886 




Grain 


93,001 


** 


Adults’ Garments 


11,910 




Salt 


25,154.5 




Genji (Vest) 


63,122 


»* 


Wheat 


6,651 




Lungi 


4,726 




Atta 


425 




Long Cloth 


38,773 


<* 


Chira 


1,258 




Blouse 


7,244 


M 


Gur 


1,595.1 




Petty Coat 


404 


1* 


Potatoes 


21,000 




Napkin 


1,020 


«• 


Mustard Oil 


6,785 




Old Clothings 


49,358 


*» 


Other Oil 


48 


tJ 


Bed Sheet 


1,613 




Ghee 


32 


«} 


Quilt 


25 


7> 
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Spices 


632.3 Kg. 


Mekhala Chaddar 


426 


pcs. 


Rava 


300 


Woollen Chaddar 


300 


*9 


Barley 


52.5 ” 


Woollen Blanket 


12,205 


19 


Sago 


3 


Old Woollen Sweaters 


4,228 


9' 


Fried Gram 


60 


Carpet 


8,600 


99 


Tea Leaf 


977 ” 


Mat 


2,223 


99 


Sugar 


4,640 


Medicine 


3 


boxes 


Glucose 


4.5 ” 


Soap Cakes 


1,205 


pcs. 


Baby Food 


65 Tins & 36 


Seeds 


10,042.5 


Kg. 


Milk Powder 


790 


Fertilizers 


31,450 


99 


Biscuit 


23.5 Tins Spade 


200 


Nos. 


Food Packets 


41,770 Nos. Axe 


44 


91 


Tobacco Leaf 


2 Kg. 


Knife 


20 


99 


Coal 


48,824.9 ” 


Sewing Machines 


6 


9' 


Fire Wood 


600 


Tailoring Equipments 


6 


99 


Utensils 


1,05,067 pcs. 


Washermen’s Vessels 


402 


19 


Buckets 


300 Nos. Farmers’ Implements 


6 


sets 


Plastic Glass 


182 ” 


Carpenters’ Implements 


4 


19 


Plastic Bati 


300 


Barbers’ Implements 


5 


99 


Lantern 


3,433 


Cobblers’ Implements 


7 


99 


Kerosene Lamp 


300 


Blacksmiths’ Implements 


5 


11 


Candle Stick 


6,048 pkts. Bullock Carts 


2 


Nos. 


Match Box 


21,365 ” 


Cows 


1.218 


99 






w* 

Camels 


27 


99 


Dhoti- 


1,00,868 pcs. 


Diesel Engine with Pump 


1 


set 


Sari 


92,933 


Text Books 


660 


Nos. 


Cotton Chaddar 


15,005 


Exercise Books 


768 


' 99 


Cotton Blanket 


3,697 ” 


Tarpaulin 


300 


1’ 



Table 2 

RAMAKRISHNA MATH & RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

PRIMARY RELIEF EXPENDITURE 
FROM APRIL 1981 TO MARCH 1985 


Year 


In Cash 




In Kind 


Total 




Rs. 




Rs. 


Rs. 


1981-82 


4,62,658.0 5 




94,952.35 

• 


5,57,610.40 


1982-83 


27,12,692.19 




27,30,531.68 


54,43,223.87 


1983-84 


9,56,329.72 




9,20,558.85 


18,76,888.57 


1984-85 


27,13,150.41 




8,68,561.04 


35,81,711.45 


TOTAL : 


Rs. 68,44,830.37 




46,14,603.92 


1,14,59,434.29 



Table 3 



REPORT ON REHABILITATION WORK 
FOR VICTIMS OF FLOOD, FIRE AND CYCLONE 
FOR THE PERIOD FROM APRIL 1981 TO MARCH 1985 




A. Flood Rehabilitation : 



No. of Houses 



No. of Schools 



No. of Temples 



1. Srikakulam (Andhra Pradesh) 

2. Gunupur (Orissa) 

3. Bali-Dewanganj (West Bengal) 

(Hooghly) 

4. Malda (West Bengal) 

5. Singhee & Charki (W.B.) 

(Birbhum) (Burdwan) 

6. Pataghat (Meghalaya) 

7. Morvi (Gujarat) 

8. Junagadh (Gujarat) 

B. Fire Rehabilitation : 

1. Sheila (Meghalaya) 

2. Gidhuria (West Bengal) 

3. Khatra & Bankura (W.B.) 

C. Cyclone Rehabilitation : 

r 

1. Gaighata (24-Parganas) (W.B.) 

2. Krishnanagar (Nadia) (W.B.) 



200 (Pucca) 

246 (Semi Pucca) 



2012 (Tile roofing) 

108 (Thatched) and 
22 repaired & 

2 Tube-wells 

• 

6 (Thatched) 

111 (Pucca) 

120 (Pucca) 



1 Balwadi (Pucca) 

l Girls’ School 

(Pucca) (final phase) 
1 School reconstruc- 
tion (Damodarpur) 
(Pucca) 



1 Ramalaya (Pucca) 

1 Sitala Temple 
(Pucca) 



2 Schools (Pucca) 

3 Pucca Schools with 3 Teachers' Qrts., 

1 Dispensary with 1 Doctor’s Qrts. and 

2 Wells & 2 Tube-wells 



17 (C.I. Sheet 
roofing) 

89 (Tile roofing) 

19 (C.I. Sheet 
roofing) 



485 (C.I. Sheet I Girls" School reconstruction 

roofing) 

68 (Thatched) and 
15 repaired 



Expenditure 



T otal. 
Rs. 

10,32,219.42 

14,03,941.71 


Grand Total 
Rs. 


9,85.533.89 




27,80,622.93 




2,47,428.22 




3,000.00 




10,41,748.81 




58,23,034.35 


1,33.17,529.33 


24,940.45 




74,700.00 

74,562.14 


1,74,202.59 


10.60.876.83 




29,669.33 


10,90,546.16 


Grand Total: 


Rs. 1,45,82,278.08 
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SRI KRISHNA’S FIRST SERMON 

(A Running Commentary on the 2nd Chapter of the Gita) 

SWAMI SRJDHARANANDA 



Introduction 

In the first chapter on Visada-yoga 
Arjuna, an excellent specimen of manhood 
of his age, so full of self-confidence and 
pride in his past accomplishments and in 
his ability to surmount any obstacle in life, 
is suddenly made aware of his total 
inadequacy to cope with the situation 
confronting him. This self-confident hero 
of many a battle comes to the end of his 
tether, as it were, and cries out for succour 
and guidance. And God, who ever awaits 
this awakening of the jivatmd to his utter 
helplessness, enters his life as tfre Friend, 
Philosopher and Guide, to lift him up from 
the depths of despair. 

Although Arjuna was extremely compet- 
ent and well-versed in all branches of 
learning and arts which were parts of his 
dharma, he lacked one of the most 
important qualities of life — capacity for 

self-management. With his unerring intui- 
tion Sri Krsna has understood this: that 

* • • 

though Arjuna knows all other techniques 
of management, he has not the knowledge 
of himself on which the art of self-manage- 
ment depends. Swami Vivekananda used 
to say that knowledge is equivalent to 
iakti or power. As long as man had no 
knowledge of the structure of the atom 
he could not bring out the awesome power 
hidden in it. But after gaining that konwl- 
edge it followed as a natural course that 
all the electronic and nuclear powers of 
the atom came to be utilized in the service 
of man. Therefore Sri Krsna begins his 
very first sermon by telling Arjuna that he 
must have true knowledge about his own 
nature, of which he has been unaware so 



far, and only then can he make himself 
strong enough to handle the problem of 
dharma on the battlefield of Kuru. 

The argument is often advanced that the 
general technique of education is to start 
the student from the kindergarten class, 
take him step by step through higher 
stages of learning till the highest form of 
knowledge is taught to him at the post- 
graduate level. Why is it, then, that here 
at the very beginning Samkhya-yoga, the 
knowledge of Self-realization is being 
propounded to Arjuna ? The answer given 
by the commentators is: when a man 

becomes ill, the treatment and medicines 
given to him should be proportionate to 
the severity of his illness. We see into 
what depths of ignorance, diffidence and 
despair Arjuna has fallen. To counteract 
that utter confusion of mind an equivalent 
measure of highest philosophy must be 
imparted to him, here and now. Because 
he displays a complete loss of sense of 
propriety (dharma- sam mud hata) as well as 
a complete distortion of perspective of 
Reality (ajhana) the wisdom needed to 
rehabilitate him must be capable of remov- 
ing the root cause of his fall. This only 
Self-knowledge can do. 

In the second chapter Sri Krsna not only 
expounds the nature of the Atman, but 
also teaches how to reprogramme one’s life 
and actions by basing them on this knowl- 
edge and concludes his sermon by showing 
the characteristics of a person who has 
succeeded in this task. 

Seeing Arjuna’s pitiable condition in 
which his emotions rather than he himself 
were in control of the situation Sri Krsna 

• ft • 

addresses him thus: 
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Arjuna, from where has this darkness of delusion 
come to you in such a perilous moment of 
crisis ? This dejection is suitable only for a 
non-Aryan ; it will lead you to neither felicity 
in heaven nor reputation in this world. (2.2) 

£rl Krsna is contemptuous of Arjuna’s 
want of mental and moral courage, covered 
though it is in a religious garb. This aspect 
of Arjuna’s personality had remained 
concealed, and now that it has come out, 
Sri Krsna deals with it like a good 
psychologist. Arjuna is so despondent that 
£rl Krsna must look into the very depth 
of his being to discover his most sensitive 
point, the raw spot in Arjuna’s heart by 
rubbing which he can be roused. That is 
why he refers to Arjuna’s un- Aryan 

behaviour. The terms Aryan and non- 
Aryan in those days meant the cultured, 
highminded and the uncultured, lowminded, 
respectively. Krsna warns Arjuna: ‘If 

you are looking for the attainment of 
heaven after death, you will forfeit it by 
running away from battle, for cowardice 
in a man of the warrior caste closes the 
door of heaven for him. If you are 
looking for fame or glory in this world, 
that too you will lose by your cowardly 
act’. He continues his admonition: 

O Partha, do not yield to unmanliness. This 
attitude (of weakness and cowardice) is unseemly 
in you. Get rid of this paltry faintness of heart 
and stand up, O Parantapa (scorcher of foes). 
(2.3) 

As yet Sri Krsna is merely exhorting 
Arjuna to be brave without starting any 
argument. He is urging him to acquire a 
new perspective and will-power. To stand 
up does not merely mean that Arjuna 
should rise physically to fight, but that he 
should arouse himself intellectually and 
emotionally from the depth of despair into 
which he has fallen. But Arjuna is so 
overpowered with delusion that Krsna’s 



sarcastic jabs do not rouse him up. He is 
unable to think of anything beyond his 
helplessness. So he says: 

0 Madhusudana, O destroyer of enemies, how 
can I attack Bhi$ma and Drona who are worthy 
of worship, with arrows ? 

It is better to beg alms for one’s livelihood in 
this world than kill these venerable teachers. 
By killing them all our enjoyment of wealth and 
sense-objects will be stained with their blood. 
(2.4,5) 

Arjuna is humble and sincere enough to 
understand that something is wanting in 
him. But he is also convinced of the 
justifiability of his thinking and is trying 
to reason out his case again. Since freedom 
of self-expression should not be curbed in 
anyone, Sri Krsna is giving him a patient 
hearing. Arjuna continues : 

1 do not know what is preferable for us (to fight 
or not to fight) nor do I know whether we 
shall conquer them or they will conquer us. 
[Or, of these two alternatives— either I kill them 
and enjoy the fruits of victory or I do not 
fight but renounce my rights and become a 
mendicant monk — I can hardly tell which is the 
better. That is to say, I am no longer able to 
think because my mind is so confused]. The 
sons of Dhrtarastra are standing in battle array 
against us, but by slaying them we would not 
like to live a single day in this world. (2.6) 

Arjuna has by now gained enough 
introspection to understand that in his 
present psychological predicament he is 
unable to guide himself and that he needs 
the illuminating guidance of a spiritual 
master. Till now he had rated his own 
worth and abilities very highly but now 
he makes submission in all humility: 

My inherent nature ( svabhavah ) has been 
overpowered by the defect of commiseration 
( karpanya ) and my mind is confused as regards 
my duty ( dharma ). Therefore I implore you 
to tell me definitely what is good for me. I am 
your disciple, I have taken refuge in you, (2.7) 
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Karp any ados a literally means the fault 
of miserliness. A miser ( krpana ) is one 
who does not know the worth of his own 
wealth. He hoards money and yet wears 
only tattered clothes ; he has enough to 
eat but he starves. That means he has a 
sense of acquisition and possession but no 
sense of utilization of his wealth for 
personal comfort. Then, there are other 
forms of miserliness ( karpanya ). He is 

also a miser who does not know how to 
make use of his spiritual wealth. Arjuna 
conforms to this definition of a krpana 
because, in spite of being so well-endowed 
with virtues and capacities, he feels he is 
not in a position to make use of his talents 
in this predicament. 

That Arjuna has raised the question of 
dharma is very significant. The real duty 
of a person is action according to the laws 
of his own nature: that is his dharma. It 
is the means of his liberation: by the 

performance of his dharma the veil of 
karma covering his real Self is removed 
and knowledge of Self regained. So when 
Arjuna says that his mind is confused 
about dharma {dharma sanimudha cetah) 
he is showing the attitude of a person 
desirous of knowledge. Psychologically, it 
is clear that he is now receptive to higher 
ideas. He is aware of his capabilities but 
is only confused. He is no longer desirous 
of that which is attractive and pleasing 
{prey a) but longs for the ultimate Good 
( sreya ). He also knows that he is incapable 
of reaching that goal without the guidance 
and help of a supremely wise teacher. 
This state of mind is expressed in his 
calling himself a disciple of Krsna. The 
spirit of dedication and self-surrender is 
implied in the saying, ‘I am at your feet*. 
And the teacher may now give the highest 
knowledge after this declaration. 

Nothing saps the vitality of a person as 
indecision and mental conflicts. Arjuna 



finds them more intolerable than the exer- 
tion and pain of warfare. He says: 

This grief is drying up my. senses and faculties. 
And 1 see that neither sovereignty over a 
prosperous and powerful kingdom nor control 
over the gods can dispel this sorrow. (2.8) 

It should be noted that previously 
Arjuna had not made any comparison 
between sreya and prey a. But now all of a 
sudden he says that he wants sreya — is he 
speaking like a tutored parrot ? No. 
Though not completely unmindful of 
worldly pleasures, he knows fully well 
that they will not give him the peace and 
tranquillity of mind for which he is now 
craving. 

Sanjaya, the narrator, now tells king 
Dhrtarastra : 

Having spoken in this manner to Sri Krsna, 
Arjuna, the conqueror of sleep, and conqueror 
of his foes, said to Govinda again, ‘I will not 
fight’, and became silent. (2.9) 

These appellations (‘conqueror of sleep’ 
etc) point to the fact that Arjuna’s weakness 
is only a passing one, as his own nature 
is devoid of ignorance and the Lord 
himself is present to dispel his momentary 
confusion. 

Sanjaya continues his narration: 

Then O Dhrtarastra, seeing him so much 
assailed by sorrow in the midst of the two 
armies, Sri Krsna said these words to him, as 
if smiling (2.10) 

Krsna’s smile is meant not only to put 
Arjuna to shame, but to indicate that there 
is a solution to his predicament of dharma , 
as well as an illuminating truth to put an 

end to his present ignorance. The blessed 

* 

Lord said: 

You are lamenting over things not worth 
lamenting, and yet talking like a learned man 
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(about the sin of killing kith and kin). The 
truly wise grieve neither for the living nor for 
the dead. (2.11) 

Sri Krsna is pointing out to Arjuna the 
schizophrenic attitude that has developed 
in him as well as reminding him that his 
sense of proportion is out of joint. His 
split personality is evident in his lamenting 
over things not worth lamenting while 
engaging in prajnavdda , tall talk which 
reveals lack of understanding of the 
existential meaning of life and death. The 
question is, why should life and death be 
not thought about ? The highest philosophy 
of the indestructibility of the soul is going 
to be propounded to Arjuna to lift him out 
of his despair. In the ultimate analysis, 
neither life nor death affects the real Self, 
and the amount of sanctity attached to 

both is false. From the pdramarthika 
view point of Vedanta,* the so-called life 

*• Vedanta postulates four levels of 
existence-consciousness. There is the alika or 
level of absolute non-existence, like the son of 
a barren woman, the hare’s horns, the sky-lotus 
etc. which are just concepts without apy 

objective reality corresponding to them. Such 
things have only a momentary existence in your 
imagination. The Pratibtiasika satta is the level 
of illusory existence-consciousness as of a 
dream state or the experience of mistaking a 
rope for a snake in the dark. This is nothing 
but a reflection of accumulated waking experi- 
ences which is so vivid and real while it lasts 
that it even produces physical reactions like 
weeping, laughing, fear etc. but is contradicted 
by stronger and more durable waking or later 
experiences. The vyavaharika satta is the level 
of experiential objects and their consciousness 
in the world, which is continuous from day to 
day, from birth till death, though it is sometimes 
interrupted by the alika and the pratibhdsa, 
which it contradicts. Though it appears very 
real, substantial, concrete, there is the fourth 
experience to countermand it. This is the 
pdramarthika satta , the level of absolute unity 
of being and consciousness, identity of Atman- 
Brahman in Samadhi. Through total control of 
body, mind and senses, and one-pointed 



and death are not given importance except 
as opportunities to strive for the highest 
end of Self-realization. As a result of 
good karmas of the past one obtains human 
birth. Death only means that one innings 
of existence is over. Further opportunities 
for Self-realization are provided in 
succeeding lives. Therefore, to the pahdita, 
one who has attained the absolute truth of 
Atman, life and death, including sojourn 
in heaven, are passing phases not to be 
given importance to. 

Verily, there never was a time when I did not 
exist or when you or these rulers of men did 
not exist. Nor is it a fact that all of us shall 
cease to exist, hereafter. (2.12) 

The three orders of time — past, present, 
future — are being considered. In the past, 
i.e. before our birth, I, you and they may 
not have been manifest in these forms, but 
it does not mean that we were not, for we 
did exist. And, in the future, when this 
apparent present life ends, it will not mean 
that we will disappear with the disappearance 
of the bodily frame. We were, are and will 
be the true Self behind all bodies ; the 
manifestation or non-manifestation of the 
physical form is immaterial. We are 
immortal entities, transcending the dimen- 
sions of past-present-future time. 

The concepts of space-time are relative 
to the appearance of the subject or the 
embodied soul. In other words, de&a-kal& 
apply to the pair a: I see changes, and 
equate them to moments of time and 
points of space. So space-time exists 

concentration, the veil of the phenomenal world 
( vyavaharika jagat ) created by ignorance 

(ajOdna) is pierced and the substratum of 

Existence-Consciousness-Bliss, (Saccidananda) 
underlying it is realized. Then the sense of the 
apparent world’s reality is permanently replaced 
by the consciousness of the sole reality of 
Brahman. 
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because I am manifest in a body ; when 1 
am dead and gone they will not exist for 
me. When it is said that the whole world 
exists, it only means that it exists in the 
space-time frame conceived by each one 
of us. The collective concept of space-time 
conceived by these numberless individual 
selves gives a semblance of continuity or 
immortality. Timeless, trikaUifita, Atma 
means that space-time is projected on the 
ground of adhistharta of Atman. Superim- 
position, adhydsa , of the illusory snake 
takes place on the rope: the snake is 

dependent on the rope for its existence, 
but the rope does not depend for its exist- 
ence on the snake which is conceived on 
it. Similarly, par arnarthika satta , Atman- 
Brahman, is existent beyond space-time- 
subject which are conceived by us and 
superimposed on It. 

Here the meaning is that the appearance 
on the scene of the human body and the 
disappearance from the scene of the human 
body are merely illusory changes projected 
on the everlasting existence of the Self. 
So attention must be fixed on the immortal 
true Self and not on the transient body. 

As childhood, youth and old age are experienced 
by this body but are attributed to the jivatma, 
the dweller in the body, even so this embodied 
soul attains another body. The man of steadfast 
mind does not get deluded and grieve about this. 
( 2 . 13 ) 

When I say that I have been passing 
through the stages of a new-born baby, a 
child, an adolescent, a young man in his 
prime and an old man, the T refers to the 

subject residing in the body and identifying 

« 

itself with each successive phase of the body. 
Similarly, extending the logic of this 
argument, after losing this body and 
getting into another body, the feeling of 
T-ness’ and ‘mine-ness’ should persist 
with regard to that body also. The error 
lies in identifying yourself only with the 



present physical frame, when, in fact, even 
in this lifetime you keep on changing this 
identification. It is illogical to start the 
identifying process at the point of this 
physical birth and end it at the point of 
this dissolution. Why not extend it both 
ways, before birth and after death ? A 
stable-minded wise man who knows this 
does not get confused, worked up or 
unnecessarily shaken by death. 

The philosophic discussion between the 
Teacher and the pupil in the Gita is in the 
form of a flawless discussion, conducted 
according to logical rules and aiming at 
finding out -the truth of the subject under 
discussion. Sit Krsna wishes to propound 
a definite philosophical doctrine and speaks 
very cogently. He foresees the questions 
arising in his listener’s mind and supplies 
the rational clarification in the very process 
of defining and elaborating his ideas, so 
that at the end Arjuna is absolutely 
convinced. 

Owing to his limited vision, Arjuna 
cannot see the truth that the . continuity of 
the Atman and even of the jivatman 
(embodied soul) is uninterrupted by birth 
and death as it is by changes in the body. 
So far SiT Krsna has tried to build in him 
the idea that physical birth and physical 
death are changing phases of the body, 
which is different from the real Self. So 
these changes should not be his prime 
concern, otherwise he would be overpowered 
by pity and sorrow. 

Arjuna might reply that this high 
philosophy is good enough for a knower of 
the' Self or one of steadfast mind who has 
attained the pdramdrthika stand-point, but 
I am not such a pandit a. So pleasure-pain 
and all the other polar experiences of life 
have gained additional importance in my 
thinking. Can I wish away life and death, 
slaying and repentance ? He is speaking 
from the stand-point of vyavahdrika 
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mithya?- because he is living through it, 

2. Samkaracarya defines the nature of 
vyavahara or experiential existence-consciousness 
at the opening of the Sanraka Bha$ya : satya- 

anrte mithunikftya, ahamidam mamedam iti, 
naisargikoyam loka-vydvaliarah. The totally 
real Sat ( paramdrtha ) and the totally unreal asat 
(alika) can never be combined together, as day 
and night cannot be combined ; they do not 
coexist. But Sat and anrta can coexist and are 
combined in vyavahara. Here anrta means 
mithya or that which appears to be real at a 
particular time but is not as permanent as Sat. 
Mithya does not mean that it is unreal but that 
its reality does not stand the paramarthika test 
of non-contradiction ( abadhita ) in the three 

orders of time. In the vyavaharika experience 
the field of normal human consciousness in the 
continuum of space-time-causation is superimposed 
on the substratum of paramarthika Sat. Its 
appearance of reality is merely the reflection of 
the eternal Reality of its ground, adhisthana, 
like the moon which shines by the reflected light 
of the sun but has no light of its own. And 
this vyavaharika jagat or phenomenal world 
does not endure either through the three orders 
of time or through the continuum of space-time- 
causation. Because of its constantly changing 
nature it is unreal, and the changeless con- 
sciousness, Atman, which is aware of this change, 
is the only Reality. 

Mithya is defined as a phenomenon which is 
neither as real as Absolute Existence or Atman 
nor as unreal as the totally non-existent or 
alika. It is not positively stated for psychological 
reasons. Though it appears very positive to us 
today, our goal is to know the Supreme Reality 
beyond this conception of second-hand positivity. 
Lest we add another positivity to it, it is defined 
in a negative way ( neti mukha) and not in a 
positive way (iti mukha). According to the 
Upani$ads the only way to describe even Atman- 
Brahman is neti, neti, but that neti leads to an 
iti in nirvikalpa samadhi. The absolute which 
is anodi-ananta (without beginning or end) 
cannot be explained by anything in the domain 
of the relative world which is santa, having an 
ending ; that which transcends space-time- 
causation cannot be described positively in such 
terms. So in this sense paramarthika Sat or 
Atman cannot be defined. Every thing we 
experience or know positively has to be denied 
of it, ‘not this, not this’. But the Atman- 
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while Krsna is speaking from the 

stand-point of paramarthika satya , as a 
witness only. There is an immeasurable 
gap of awareness between the two levels. 
Therefore Arjuna is justified in saying that 
your shoe is not pinching you as mine does, 
and I know where it pinches. Suffering 
has extra importance to me because of my 
psychological — intellectual, emotional and 

volitional — reactions to the happenings of 
this life from birth till death. This is the 
practical question welling up in Arj una’s 
mind which is understood by his Mentor, 
who begins a practical answer. 

O son of Kunti, the contact between the senses 
and their objects gives rise to the feelings of 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain. These experi- 
ences are transient; they arise in point of time 
and also depart in point of time. Bear them 
patiently. (2.14) 

Etymologically, mdtra means that which 
measures objects ( miyante dbhih visaydri) 
that is, the sense organs. Spar&a or 
contact indicates that the sense-organs are 
the containers for the external objects which 
are the things contained. The senses have 
an endless capacity to come into sponta- 
neous contact with their respective objects, 
giving rise to innumerable experiences 
which are generalized and classified here 
into four categories: heat, cold, pleasure, 

pain. All the other experiences of life 
are the permutations and combinations of 
these four basic sensations. Samkaracarya 
says in his commentary that sometimes cold 
is pleasant, sometimes it is unpleasant ; 
similarly warmth also is sometimes pleasant 
and sometimes unpleasant. What brings 
happiness now may bring sorrow later and 
vice versa. None of these experiences of 
life are constant but come and go. The 

experience is absolutely positive, and this 
mithya jagat is a reflection of that absolute 
positivity. 
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only way of dealing with these impermanent 
experiences is to practise titiksd. 

Titiksd has been defined in the Viveka- 
cudamani (24) as ‘bearing all afflictions 
without reaction, worry or complaint’. You 
should pay no attention to the injustice, 
unfairness, or cruelty of the world, because 
your chosen goal of life is not to be a 
reformer but to know the truth of your 
own nature. If you are drawn towards 
remedial measures then you cannot profess 
to be a seeker of Self-knowledge, dtmdnvesin. 
For Self-realization demands the conserva- 
tion of all energy and its total dedication to 
that quest. Therefore, neither brood over 
sorrow nor weep and wail over it, but 
absorb all suffering and allow no further 
ripples or reactions to arise in your mind. 
There is no contradiction here, as, for 
exarpple, a dedicated scholar may be 
totally apolitical and unconcerned with 
political happenings. His dedication is not 
considered wrong, but is respected and 
praised. Sri Krsna is asking Arjuna to 
analyze the operation of the experience- 
system. We are endowed with certain 
involuntary functions and the world is full 
of objects giving rise to sensations. There 
are sound waves beyond the range of our 
ears, light rays beyond die range of our 
eyes, fragrances beyond the range of our 
olfactory organ. We move only within a 
limited field of stimulations. All these 
happenings, contacts and reactions 
emphasize that there is no permanence in 
sense-experiences which unceasingly succeed 
one another every moment. When man 
sees through the delusion of experience, 
and the vanities of this world, he determines 
to see the Reality behind all appearances. 
The more he identifies himself with the 
immutable Self, the less is he subject to 
the agreeable and disagreeable experiences 
of life. Therefore, lift yourself from the 
vydvahdrika drsti to the pdramdrthika 
drsti , from the phenomenal stand-point to 



the stand-point of Reality, by controlling 
through titiksd the abuse and dissipation of 
energy. 

Here Arjuna might say that this is a 
difficult injunction — that he should turn off 
his natural responses. When such an 
exacting demand is made on a person he 
must be explained the reward of this effort. 
The reply to this implicit question is: 

O Bull among men, a person whose mind is not 
disturbed by these (contacts and sensations), who 
is neither submerged in grief nor elated with 
pleasure, such a wise man Who is always calm 
and steady alone qualifies for immortality. (2.15) 

Pleasurable and painful experiences are 
bound to come and will not stop as long 
as one is in the physical frame, but one 
who refuses to be a victim of these disturb- 
ing processes so natural to life, and remains 
stable and unmoved by good and evil — he 
for whom all opposite experiences are 
alike — becomes eligible for deathlessness. 
Perfect sameness amidst all the trials and 
tribulations of life arises from the complete 
and unceasing consciousness of one’s 
identity with the eternal, immutable Self, 
and this is the attainment of fitness for 
immortality. 

That which is unreal has no being, that which 
is real never ceases to be. From these two 
positions, the knowers of the essence of things 
have seen the final truth. (2.16) 

Here again there is a reference to the 
Vedantic conception of the four levels of 
existence-consciousness. Sri Krsna is telling 
Arjuna that if he is to avoid birth, death 
and suffering in vyavahara, he must make 
paramdrtha his yardstick, the final standard 
of judgement. Arjuna is giving great 
importance to the destruction and dissolu- 
tion of the body because he has not imbibed 
the supreme Vedantic truth up-till now. 

As there are levels of being so there are 
stages of consciousness to be attained. 
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The ajnani is at the levels of pratibhdsa 
and vyavahdra. The stage of the jnani 
and finally the highest consciousness of the 
vijnani are at the level of paramdrtha. 
Gaudapada states : ‘When the jiva 

sleeping in beginningless Maya awakens, 
then the non-dual Reality appears to him 
as the birthless, the dreamless, the sleepless .’ 3 
When the non-dual Brahman is realized 
then it is always seen as the underlying 
reality of the whole world. It is like the 
case of the children’s puzzle in which some 
forms are hidden by lines, but once the 
forms are seen, they are always seen in spite 
of the lines. When Sri Ramakrishna saw 
Bhagavat-LIla depicted in an exhibition, 
he said that the vijhdni was like one who 
knew that though the models of Radha, 
Krsna, Gopis etc. were seen, yet all of them 
were really made of wax. The tattva- 
darsins are such seers of truth who perceive 
the reality of both the extreme positions. 

In the psychological analysis of the 
spiritual advancement of a sadhaka, jnana 
comes lower than vijnana. Totapuri, the 
Vedantic guru of Sri Ramakrishna was a 
jnani , but his jnana-consciousness was 
confined to the knowledge of the indestruc- 
tibility of his own soul and its identity with 
Brahman ; he lacked the integral experience 
of Atman reflected everywhere in the 
universe. So when Sri Ramakrishna 
started chanting ‘Hari Om’ with the 
accompaniment of clapping, Totapuri 
became satirical. But Sri Ramakrishna 
retorted, ‘I would not like to be so dry as 
you are, I would like to taste the nectar 
of divine bliss in all its aspects.’ He 
explained the difference among sadhakas 
through another illustration. A person who 
has heard about milk, and knows the cow 

3 * armformr sfta vgaft i 

Mdn4ukya-Karika , 1.16 
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or goat to be its source, is still in the 
domain of jnana though his jnana may be 
fortified by one or all of his five senses ; 
i.e. he may have heard, seen, smelled, 
touched and tasted milk. But it benefits 
him only when he drinks, assimilates and 
is nourished by milk and becomes strong. 
The nourishing oneself with the knowledge 
of Atman-Brahman is vijnana. 

From the Upanisadic stand-point 
another set of distinctions is made : 
brahmavid, brahmavidvarah and brahma - 
vidvaristha. This is the distinction of the 
good, better and best One may be a 
brahmavid , that is, may have a direct 
experience of Brahman. But having 
attained the jnana , there remains something 
yet to be done: his attitude, conduct and 
character are to be remoulded in the fight 
of the jnana. There is no distinction as far 
as the content of the jnana is concerned. 
There are no parts or degrees in Atman- 
Brahman, and jnana is necessarily cent 
per cent. Either one is or one is not a 
brahmajhdni, there is no half-way house. 
But the nourishment his soul takes from 
that knowledge gives it a degree. One who 
remains self-centred after that knowledge, 
not concerned about the sorrow and 
suffering in the world, is a mere jnani or 
brahmavid. Another is compassionate 
because of the unity of the Self he sees all 
around ; his utterances, and behaviour are 
for the good of others — he is brahmavid- 
varah. The third and highest stage of 
brahmavidvaristha is that of an Avatara— 
the whole world is the field of his service. 

Know for certain that to be the Imperishable 
One by which this universe is pervaded. No 
one is able to cause the destruction of that 
Immutable. (2.17) 

Here ‘that’ means that the tat-padartha , 
which was earlier referred to as ‘Sat’, is 
not destructible because it is unchanging 
and all pervading. When you think you 
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are killing Bhisma or Drona you are not 
killing the Self, for neither you nor anyone 
else under the sun can do so. The emphasis 
is that Arjuna’s equating the soul with the 
body is erroneous ; he should know that 
there is something transcending this body 
— the Reality permeating the universe as 
the witness Self. What he will be doing 
at the call of duty will be to cause the 
disintegration of particular combinations of 
material elements forming these bodies but 
not the destruction of the omnipresent 
Atman. 

All these bodies pertaining to the eternal, the 
indestructible, the immeasurable One, this Self 
residing within the body, are said to be perishable. 
Therefore, Arjuna, you must fight. (2.18) 

First Sri Krsna taught the pdramdrthika 
sat and its indestructibility, then he comes 
to the vyavahdrika level where that Sat 
appears as the indweller of the body. This 
concept of the jivatman is just a compromise 
to make the pursuit of the Atman possible. 
Since we start with our experience of 
awareness of our own existence or ego, to 
make it understandable it is given the name 
of jivatman , for the time being. If we were 
to start with the concept of the paramatmm 
it would give us no experiential base. But 
we know what is jivdtmd and we start 
with it, still this concept is merely an 
interim one. Though it has pragmatic 
value, it has no ontological status, that is 
to say, it is practically useful but, 
philosophically speaking, it has no existence 
of its own in any ultimate sense. Gradually 
the adjuncts of fivatva^ individual self- 
hood, are weaned away till only the Atman 
remains. In the continuum of egO- 
consciousness from birth till death every- 
thing changes but the T does not. The 
adjectives, ‘eternal’, ‘imperishable’ and 
‘indefinable*, apply to the pure Atman 
alone, and not to the T. It is indefinable 
as it cannot be delimited: all the objects 



of the world are definable as they exist 
within the field of space-time-causation and 
are comprehended by the' sense organs. 
Definition has to be within certain 
parameters and Atman has none. In the 
state of jlvahood this infinite and illimitable 
Atman is associated with finite and limited 
bodies which are bound to perish. 

Since Arjuna’s reluctance to fight is 
caused by his ignorance of the true nature 
of the Self, Sri Krsna, while trying to clear 
this misunderstanding, urges him repeatedly 
to discharge his duty as a warrior. 

He who thinks that this (indwelling Atman) is 
capable of being a slayer, and he who takes it 
to be the slain — both are ignorant, for, verily, 
the Atman neither kills nor does it get killed. 
(2.19) 

Arjuna has argued that by killing the 
Kauravas the sin of destruction will accrue 
to him. Sri Krsna rejoins that the eternal 
Atman is involved neither as the slayer in 
the killer nor as the slain in the person killed. 
So are you really killing anyone or is 
anybody killed by you, Arjuna ? All that 
is happening is in the vyavahdrika jagat, 
and the only guide here is your conscience, 
be it enlightened or unenlightened. That 
is why viveka , discriminative knowledge 
of right and wrong, good and bad, is very 
important in the moral life of man. As 
long as one is in the phenomenal world he 
must be honest to himself and be guided 
in conduct by principles of morality and 
duty. Only beyond that is the awareness 
of the infinite, indivisible, imperishable Self. 
Like this verse the next one (2.20) is also 
a reproduction, with minor changes from 
the Katha upanisad (1.2.19-20). 

This Self is ever unborn nor does it 
ever die. What is being denied of It is 
that not having been, it comes into being 
in point of time, or that having been, it 
again ceases to be in point of time. It does 
not crop up from nothingness and does not 
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disappear into nothingness. What is birth 
on analysis ? Something which was not 
there comes into being and subsists for a 
while, or that which was non-existent 
becomes existent. And what is the 
concept of death ? That something which 
has been subsisting disappears or the 
existent becomes the non-existent. So birth 
and death are to be understood in terms of 
becoming, being, and non-being of the 
body. But the Self is birthless, perpetual, 
eternal and ancient. The term ‘ancient* 
( purdna ) does not refer to a point of time, 
but only means that the Self is beyond the 
temporal comprehension of the mind. 
While all forms of matter are subject to 
the six-fold modification of birth, existence, 
growth, change, decay and death, the 
Spirit is not modifiable in any way. Thus 
though the body may be slain the Self is 
not slain. 



O Partha, a person who knows this Self as 
indestructible, changeless, unborn, undiminishing, 
how can that man kill anyone or how can he 
instigate a killer ? (2.21) 

There are two ways of doing: karoti 

and kdrayati . Either one may act oneself 
or may not act oneself but incite others to 
act. Here Arjuna is being told: ‘You 

cannot kill the Self, and, being the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, if you order 
others to kill, you cannot be blamed for 
causing them to kill. Or it may mean that 
neither are you the slayer of the Self nor 
can I be called the cause of slaughter of 
the Self for urging you to fight, as you are 
blaming me. Any equation of human 
relations and actions interwoven in this 
world does not apply to the birthless, 
deathless, immutable Self. 

(To be continued ) 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S VISIT TO EAST BENGAL 

(Illustrated) 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 



On pages 280-81 of Sri Ramakrishna , the 
Great Master (4th combined edition) we 
come across a reference to an incident in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life about which not 
much is known. It reads as follows: 

It was during this period that Mathur, accompanied 
by the Master, went to his zemindari estate and 
to the house of his Guru.... There the Master 
saw the extremely miserable condition of the 
men and women in a village and was very much 
moved. He invited them all and made Mathur 
give each of them oil sufficient to cool their 
heads, a full meal and a piece of new cloth. 
Hriday said that this event happened at a place 
called Kalaighata, near Ranaghat, when Mathur 
accompanied by him and the Master, was on a 
boat trip in the Churni canal. 



Hriday told us that Mathur had his own home 
in the village called Sonabere, near Satkhira. 
The villages round it were then included in 
Mathur’s estate, to which he took the Master. 
The home of Mathur’s guru was not far from 
this place.... The village was called Talamagro. 
On their way Mathur made the Master and 
Hriday ride on his elephant and himself went in 
a palanquin. Pleased with the loving service of 
the sons of Mathur’s preceptor, the Master spent 
a few weeks there before he returned to 
Dakshineswar. 

A critical investigation into this anecdote 
has revealed several hitherto unknown or 
unnoticed facts regarding Sri Ramakrishna’s 
eastward travel. 

(a) Among Sri Ramakrishna’s biogra- 
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phers who were the contemporaries of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Saradananda, Akshay 
Kumar Sen, Sashibhusan Ghosh, and 
Gurudas Burman have mentioned Sri 
Ramakrishna’s visit to the village 
Kalaighata on the bank of Chumi river in 
the district of Nadia (in West Bengal). 
However, Swami Saradananda and Akshay 
Kumar Sen perhaps mixed up this event with 
Sri Ramakrishna’s visit to Sonabere and 
Talamagro, both now in Bangladesh. This 
happened owing to the proximity in time 
of their occurrences and also because the 
two . places were seemingly close to each 
other. Both the visits were sponsored by 
Mathuranath Biswas, and Hriday Mukherjee, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s nephew, accompanied 
him on both the occasions. 

(b) It is learnt that Sri Ramakrishna 
travelled from Calcutta to Kalaighata by 
boat while he travelled to Sonabere and 
Talamagro in a horsedrawn carriage and 
palanquin along Jessore Road, Basirhat 
Taki Road, and thereafter crossed the 
Ichhamati, the river demarcating the borders 
of Bangladesh and the Indian Union. 

(c) According to the Great Master 9 
Mathuranath’s Guru’s family lived in the 
village Talamagro. But Tala and Magura 
or Magro are two different villages on 
either side of the river Kapotaksha. This 
Magura or Magro is not the sub-divisional 
town in the district of Jessore but a village 
in Satkshira sub-division in the district of 
Khulna. Mathuranath’s Guru’s family 
lived at Tala. 

(d) Based on the report of Hriday, 
the author of the Great Master has written 
that Mathuranath had his own home in 
the village called Sonabere, near Satkshira. 
But our enquiries have conclusively 
proved that Mathuranath’s native home 
was in the village of Bithari or Bithiri. He 
was born there. Next to Sonabere is the 
village Madra, followed by Chanda, and 
then by Padmabil lying on the bank of 



Sonai. Across the river Sonai is Bithari, 
a village under the Swarupnagar police 
station, in the Basirhat sub-division of the 
district 24-Parganas (West Bengal in 
India). On the opposite bank of the Sonai 
bes Bangladesh. 

(e) The Great Master mentions that 
Sri Ramakrishna ‘spent a few weeks’ at 
Tala. But considering all relevant facts, 
we can safely presume that the entire 
travel took Sri Ramakrishna three weeks 
approximately. 

w 

Strange to say, sincere and dependable 
biographers like Ramachandra Dutta, 
Mahendranath Gupta, Devendranath Basu 
and Suresh Chandra Dutta did not mention 
this travel presumably because their 
accounts were too brief to make room for 
this rather unimportant event. Besides, 
most of them met Sri Ramakrishna in 
1879 and afterwards, and during this 
period Sri Ramakrishna did not mention 
this travel in the* course of his talks with 
the devotees for the simple reason that 
this travel had not perhaps impressed him. 
Also, Hridayram, who had to leave 
Dakshineswar temple on June 12, 1881, 
was not readily available to furnish the 
travel report. 

It may be presumed that Sri Ramakrishna 
was not keen about making this trip or the 
trip to Kalaighata. His mind was, however, 
free from calculation, premeditation or 
planning. He moved about naturally, in 
childlike obedience to the urge of his inner 
spirit. So when Mathuranath urged Sri 
Ramakrishna to join him in both the 
journeys, the Master must have agreed. 
Analysis of contemporary events indicate 
that the trip had something to do with 
Akshay’s premature death. Akshay, the 
son of Ramkumar, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
eldest brother, had grown up into a 
handsome and pious youth. He had 
succeeded Haladhari as priest at the 
Visnu Temple in Dakshineswar in 1865 but 
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died few months after his marriage in 
1869. Being an astrologer, Ramkumar had 
foreseen this inevitable future and had 
always avoided showing Akshay affection. 
On the other hand, Akshay had become a 
favourite of Sri Ramakrishna since his 
early childhood. Recalling his personal 
experience, Sri Ramakrishna narrated later 
on: 

Akshay died. I felt nothing at the time. I was 
standing and was witnessing how men die. I saw 
there was, as it were, a sword in a sheath and 
the sword was brought out of it. The sword 
was not at all affected. It remained as it was 
and the sheath lay there. I felt great joy to 

see it. I laughed and sang and danced. They 
then burnt the body and returned. The next 
day I was standing there (pointing to the 
verandah to the east of his- room and near the 
courtyard of the Kali Temple), and do you know 
what I felt ? I felt as if my heart was being 
wrung in the way a wet towel is wrung. My 
heart was feeling for Akshay like that. I thought, 
‘Mother, this (his body) has no relation with 
even the cloth it wears ; ah, how great was then 
the relation with the nephew! When it is so 
even here (with himself), how agonizing the 
pain must be to the householders ! Thou art 
showing that, aren’t you ?’* 

To assuage his grief and divert his mind 
Mathuranath persuaded the Master to 
accompany him in the two travels — one to 
his estate at Kalaighata in Ranaghat 
(West Bengal, India) for collecting the 
payment of dues, and the other to his 
estate at Sonabere and also to Tala, areas 
now in Bangladesh. 

To clear the reader’s mind of the probable 
confusion created by the juxtaposition of 
two distinct and different travels, mentioned 
in the beginning, we may recall an import- 
ant and famous event during Sri Rama- 
krishna’s travel to Kalaighata near Ranaghat. 

L Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Master, 4th 
combined edition (Madras: Ramakrishna Math, 

1970) p. 340 



Our account of the event is drawn from 
Gurudas Burman’s description of it. 

Sri Ramakrishna in the company of 
Mathuranath went by boat to Mathuranath’s 
newly acquired 2 estate at Kalaighata near 
Ranaghat. A crowd of almost naked, 
emaciated, hungry people thronged the 
riverside to see the gentry. A terrible 
drought was ravaging the land. The 
villages had been for many months in the 
grip of famine. Naturally, the wretched 
condition of the famished people moved 
Sri Ramakrishna to bitter tears. Inquired 
by Mathuranath, the compassionate 

Master said, T can’t stand this suffering of 
the people. I have never seen such extreme 
human suffering. You are a steward of 
Mother’s estate. Give these people a piece 
of cloth and good meal each, and some 
oil for their heads.’ Mathuranath found 
himself in awkward predicament. He had 
come to supervise the collection of taxes. 
No doubt, the crops had failed for two 
years running and the tenants had been 
reduced to extreme misery. Still, he had 
expected to extract some money- from his 
tenants. Guessing the entire situation, Sri 
Ramakrishna pleaded with Mathuranath 
to remit their dues. A typical feudal lord 
that Mathuranath was, he tried to prevail 
upon Sri Ramakrishna but the latter was 
inexorable. Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Well, 
do you think you are the owner of this 
estate No, you are only a steward of the 
Divine Mother. These people are the 
Mother’s tenants. You must spend the 
Mother’s money for them. When they are 
suffering, how can you refuse to help 
them as much as you can. This is Mother’s 
command.’ A reluctant Mathuranath 
finally gave in. He had cloth brought 
from Calcutta, and gave each person one 

Sashibhusan Ghosh, Sri Ramakrsna Deva 
(Bengali) (Calcutta: Udbodhan, B.Y. 1332) 

p. 324 
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piece of cloth ; sumptuously fed the people 
for seven days ; gave some oil for their 
heads ; and also gave on the last day a 
quarter-rupee each. Sri Ramakrishna was 
very happy to see seven hundred hungry 
people eating together for seven days. 
Pleased to see his Master happy, Mathura- 
nath returned to Dakshineswar. 3 

In this context it is necessary to discern 
the relationship between Mathuranath and 
Sri Ramakrishna. Sometimes, Mathuranath 
would treat Sri Ramakrishna as his revered 
spiritual father, and sometimes as an 
innocent young boy entirely depending on 
him. Explaining Mathuranath’s attitude 
towards the Master, Swami Saradananda 
writes : 

It is very clear that by virtue of the motiveless 
grace of the Master, Mathur’s love was so 
intensified that ‘father’ became Tiis very life. 
Besides that, it was his behaviour like that of a 
boy, which attracted Mathur in no small 
measure... Is it. therefore, strange that there 
naturally arose in the powerful, vigorous and 
intelligent Mathur an effort to protect him in. 
all circumstances. Therefore, just as on the one 
hand, he depended on the Master’s divine power, 
so, on the other hand, he always kept himself 
ready to protect ‘father* whom he knew to be 
like an inexperienced boy. 4 

That is why Sri Ramakrishna readily 
yielded to Mathur’s views and suggestions 
and agreed to accompany Mathuranath in 
his two travels. 

According to the Great Master , the 
Master undertook these two journeys 
sometime after the death of Akshay which 
happened in 1869. Mathuranath himself 
passed away on 16 July 1871. So in all 
probability Sri Ramakrishna visited 
Kalaighata (in West Bengal) during the 
summer of 1870 and East Bengal in the 

3. Guradas Burman, Sri Sri Ramakr$na Car it 
(Bengali), (Calcutta: Udbodhan, B.Y. 1333) Vol. I, 

pp. 1 39-42 

4 « The Great Master, pp. 458-59 



latter part of 1870 soon after the Durga 
Puja. The rest of the present article deals 
with the second travel. To help the reader 
understand the location etc. a political 
map of the districts of Jessore and Khulna 
is given below. 

The travel of Mathuranath and party to 
East Bengal (now Bangladesh) was arranged 
on a royal style, at a huge expense. The 
entourage comprised Mathuranath, Sri 
Ramakrishna, Hridayram and a hundred 
other people besides elephants, horses, 
horse-drawn carriages and palanquins. 
The party set out early morning on an 
auspicious day. A pink sun still hung 
low over the horizon. In spite of elaborate 
arrangements made and necessary precau- 
tions taken, the travel was not quite 
without accident, however. On the way 
at Deganga 5 the palanquin carrying Sri 
Ramakrishna gave way ; the palanquin 
bearers dropped their burden. But Sri 
Ramakrishna escaped unhurt. Mathura- 
nath took Sri Ramakrishna in his own 
palanquin and proceeded. And as soon 
as the damage to the palanquin was 
repaired, Hridayram got into it and hurried 
to catch up with the advancing party.® 

Though details of the route followed by 
Sri Ramakrishna and his party are not 
readily available, a thorough search, 
analysis of hearsay, interviews with old 
local people, study of road maps, notes in 
M’s diary etc. yielded fairly dependable 
facts and figures. The party first came to 
Barasat along Jessore Road and turning 
aside proceeded along Basirhat Taki Road 
in the eastern direction. Ten miles off 

Deganga, otherwise known as Diganga, 
included in ancient Jessore kingdom, now lies 
by the side of Barasat-Hasnabad railway. This 
was well known as Gangarejia or Gangabandhan 
(Vide Satish Chandra Mitra, Jessore-Khulnar 
Itihds (Bengali) Part-I, 3rd Edn. Pp. 181-82). 

®* From Hridayram’s reminiscences narrated 
at Baranagore Math, Exercise Book, p. 159. 
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Barasat lay Deganga on this road. From 
there the party moved to Basirhat. From 

Basirhat there branched off two paths in 

• m 

those days, one via Itinda to Satkshira, 
another via Taki and Sankchura to 
Satkshira, a sub-divisional town in the 
district of Khulna. 

In the second route one has to cross the 

* 

lchhamati river beyond Taki. The river is 
wide and turbulent at this point. Crossing 
the river one reaches Ghalghali and then 
Sankra. Therefrom stretches a canal, about 
23 miles long, up to Satkshira which is 
profitably used by traders to carry goods, 
but it is rather inconvenient for a caravan 



of elephants, horses, palanquins to cross 
the lchhamati at this point. 

On the other hand, on the first route 
one can conveniently cross lchhamati at 
Itinda. On the opposite bank of the river 
lies Panitar from where an eastward eleven 
mile road goes up to Satkshira. From 
Satkshira there stretches a northward road 
leading to Patkelghata. On this stretch 
one has to cross the Vetravati river or 
Budhhater gang, on the bank of which 
stands Vinipota, a big market place. Even 
in those days there were good arrangements 
for ferrying carriages, elephants and 
horses. 7 Crossing the river at Vinipota, 
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travellers move on to Patkelghata, a town 
on the bank of Kapotaksha river. On the 
other bank lies Kumiragram a fairly large 
and prosperous village. Evidently, 
Mathuranath’s team followed this route. 

We presume Sri Ramakrishna, childlike 
as he was, now and then peeped through 
the door of his palanquin, to have a 



or Magro, Baruipara and Char, and then 
crossing the river Kapotaksha at Char one 
arrives at the village of Tala. Legends 
popular in the region, supported by 
evidences supplied by old people, lend 
credence to the claim that Mathuranath’s 
party followed the second route and not 
the first one. 
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glimpse of the exquisite tapestry of Nature 
woven with yellow and green fields, blue 
sky and village scenes. At times his spirit 
would wander away. At other times 
perceiving the glory of God all round, he 
would be seized with ecstasy. 

From Patkelghata to Tala there are two 
equidistant roads 14 miles long. The first 
one, starting from Kumiragram stretches 
eastward to Tala passing through Islamkathi, 
Nangla and Gopalpur. Taking the second 
road, however, one has not to cross the 
Kapotaksha at Patkelghata ; one has to 
move through the riverside villages of 
Patkelghata, Achimtala, Chandkathi, Magura 

7* Subsequently, a bridge was constructed 
here. 



Tala was inhabited by several well-to-do 
Hindu families. Of them the family of 
Ramchandra Basu was perhaps the richest 
and most powerful. In his house Durga 
Puja was celebrated on a grand scale every 
year. Mathuranath’s Guru’s family lived 
in this village. Among the inhabitants 
there were also some affluent Muslim 
families. 

It is learnt that Mathuranath’s Guru’s 
family had migrated from Burdwan. One 
distinguished member of this family 
Bharatchandra Bhattacharya was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. Being a liberal man, 
Bharatchandra initiated members of 
Mathuranath’s ancestors, belonging to 
Mahisya caste, ignoring caste restrictions. 
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Bharatchandra had to suffer much for this 
action of his. But as a mark of respect 
Mathuranath donated 360 bighas of land 
to his Guru and also erected a big brick- 
built house for the family. The south- 
facing candimandap with wings containing 
a few rooms on either side, and overlooking 
a pond with concrete banks, was an 
impressive structure. In front of the 
candimandap stood a Bel (vilva ) tree on 
which Bodhan-puja of Goddess Durga 
used to be performed. By its side stood a 
platform, sitting on which Sri Ramakrishna 
is said to have watched the daily worship 

of Mother Candi held in the candimandap. 

• ♦ 

Another place, associated with Sri Rama- 
krishna, is kalitald lying at a short distance 
to the west of the house of Mathuranath’s 
Guru’s family. As in all other kalitalds , 
there stood a jeul (Odina wadier) tree. 
Village legend claims that Sri Ramakrishna 
sat under the tree and lost himself in 
ecstasy. 8 

A vijndni (a fully illumined soul) that 
Sri Ramakrishna was, he behaved like a 
boy of five. About two miles before 
reaching the destination of Tala Sri 
Ramakrishna was seized with the idea of 
riding the elephant which Mathur was 
riding. He repeatedly insisted, ‘I want to 
ride the elephant’. Aware of his boyish 
nature, Mathuranath dissuaded him from 
this for the road was rather rough. 9 Hriday 
later testified that reaching the destination 
(Tala), however, Mathuranath satisfied 
Sri Ramakrishna’s wish by having him 

seated on the elephant. 

The immediate purpose of Mathuranath’s 
visit was to settle a long-standing dispute 
among the members of his Guru’s family. 

8. Gathered from the travel records of 
Swami Paradevananda, head of Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama, Bagerhat, Bangladesh. 

9. There is another version. Swami 

Brahmananda heard from Sri Ramakrishna that 
the latter had travelled to Tala on an elephant. 



Sri Ramakrishna, being Mathuranath’s 
Guru, received a red carpet reception. 
Indeed his presence created a sensation. 
According to the local custom, the 

honourable guests were served with heads 
of big fishes. Seeing such a big fish head 
on his plate, Sri Ramakrishna recoiled and 
said, ‘I feel disgusted. It looks like a 
cow’s head.’ Mathuranath intervened and 
stopped the serving of such heads of fish 
to him afterwards. 10 

Sri Ramakrishna stayed happily at 

Tala for about a week perhaps. And it 

• A 

can be safely presumed that Mathuranath 
succeeded in amicably settling the family 
dispute. 

Next, Mathuranath’s party moved 
towards Sonabere, about eighteen miles 

from Tala. The road from Tala to 
Patkelghata passes through Kumira. 
Twelve miles north-west of Patkelghata is 
Kalaroa, a police station under Satkshira 
sub-division, on the bank of Vetrabati 
river. From Kalaroa going along a 
southward road for some distance one has 
to move five miles westward to reach 
Sonabere. Following this route the party 
arrived at Rani Rasmani’s kacheri at 
Sonabere. 

The village scenery was enchanting and, 
as was his wont, Sri Ramakrishna lost 
himself in the joy of divine revelation 
through nature. 

Under the police station of Kalaroa, 
Sonabere has four roads diverging from it 
to Navaran 16 miles in the north, Satkshira 
15 miles in the south, Kalaroi 5 miles in 
the east and Chanduria 6 miles in the 
west. The Sonai river flows east-west 
across Sonabere. At the moment, it 
primarily serves as a canal for drainage. 
The Chowdhurys had once been the 
Zamindars of the village. Dhananjay 
Chowdhury had established this estate. 

10. Hridayram’s reminiscences, p. 160. 
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The family deity of the Chowdhury family 
was Syamsundar. As the Chowdhury 
family’s financial condition deteriorated. 
Rani Rasmani purchased the estate. The 
Great Master records: ‘The villages round 
it (Sonabere) were then included in Mathur’s 
estate, to which he took the Master.’ The 
two-storeyed, L-shaped, brick-built kacheri 
which the Rani had purchased from the 
Sannyals had on each floor three rooms 
with a wide verandah in front of them. 
The driveway connecting the kacheri with 
the main road was shaded by Bakul and 
Bel trees. Passing through a tall gateway, 
flanked on either side by high walls, Sri 
Ramakrishna’s palanquin moved to the 
house. The estate people who were waiting 
for the party, approached and greeted him 
with humble cordiality. Sri Ramakrishna 
and Mathuranath lived in this house. 150 
yards west of this house lies a large pool 
with cement landing. This was the residence 
of the Nayeb (steward) of the estate. Even 
now one can see lying idle on the ground 
floor a large palanquin (which needed 16 
bearers) once used by the Nayeb of this 
estate. 

In the village Sonabere there were four 
holy places: (a) Mathbari , (b) Kalitala , 

(c) Vrnddban and (d) Siddhesvaritald. Of 
them Mathbari is a beautiful temple with 
nine turrets in the pattern of Bhavatarini 
temple of Dakshineswar. On the first floor 
is the garbha mandira , and the deity is 
Syamsundara. The temple was built by 
Hariram Das in 1767. In the west, close 
to, the temple lay a two-storeyed house, 
called bhogaghar. In front of Syamsundar 
temple stood two temples, one of Budo 
Siva and another of Sada Siva, and in 
between them stood a small jorbdngla (a 
two- roomed shrine). On the eastern side 
of the main temple stood a Siva temple 
having four rooms with a Siva-Linga in 
each of them. Every year on Nilpuja day, 
in February-March, a big fair used to 



draw, as it still does, thousands of people. 

Kalitala is a raised terrace, on which 
the worship of Mother Kali is performed 
at different times of the year. Vrnddban 
is the temple of V rnddbanbehari (Sri 
Krsna) worshipped by a Mahisya family 
with the title of Kapat. At Siddhesvaritald, 
a sacred seat of God, there stood a pair 
of Vilva (Bel) trees with a platform around 
them. Surrounded by a compound wall, 
the courtyard has an entrance on the 
southern side and a room with veranda on 
the northern side. Close by, lies the 
Siddhesvari pond. Carak held in the 
month of Caitra is a popular festival here. 
Local people claim that puja performed at 
Siddhesvaritald has always been blessed 
by the fall of one or two Bel leaves on 
the platform, as a sign of the Divine 
Mother’s grace. Even the European residents 
of the silk kuthi at Sonabere and Bud an 1 ' 1 
had witnessed it. Legendary tradition 
asserts that during the days of Rani 
Rasmani and Mathuranath on the occasion 
of Carak every year these fallen Bel leaves 
used to be collected and without delay 
carried by a horseman to the Janbazar 
residence of Rani Rasmani at Calcutta. 
Anyone visiting Sonabere now is certain 
to hear of the village legend that Sri Rama- 
krishna sitting below the Bel tree sang 
several soul-enthralling songs and went 
into samadhi. 

Old people of Sonabere assert that they 
heard from their forefathers that Sri 
Ramakrishna and Mathuranath had come 
there from Kalaroa in a palanquin and 
on an elephant respectively. Many people 
crowded at the kacheri to have a glimpse 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Some came out of 

These Europeans used to trade in silk 
and cotton products. The East India Company 
maintained two kuthis (business offices), one at 
Sonabere and the other at Budan near Satkshira. 
(See, Jessore-Khulnar Itihas Vol. II, 2nd 
edn., p. 699) 





curiosity, others to question and learn ; 
but after a few moments in his presence 
even a sceptical was forced to admit that 
behind the Paramahamsa’s veil of simplicity 
and childlike humility, the light of 
knowledge was shining. His presence 
caused quite a stir in the village. It 
brought in the village an air of festivity. 
Mathuranath had come on a tour of 
inspection. He had some duties to attend 
to. But Sri Ramakrishna, free from 
encumbrances, moved about like a child of 
the Divine Mother, as he used to do at 
Dakshineswar. 

During Sri Ramakrishna’s stay at 



Sonabere something funny happened. At 
a short distance was the village of Kota, 
where lived a number of Brahmin 
families who had originally hailed from 
U. P. and Bihar. Among them, Bamacharan, 
famed for his scholarship, used to visit 
Sri Ramakrishna daily. He was deeply 
impressed by Sri Ramakrishna. One day 
he approached Mathuranath with an 
amusing proposal. He pleaded, ‘I beg for 
Paramahamsa. Please make a present of 
him to us. I would like to show him 
before the congregation of scholars.’ An 
annoyed Mathuranath replied, ‘How can 
I make a present of him ? Besides, what 
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do you mean, is he really under my thumb ? ’ 
Sri Ramakrishna who was sitting near by 
remarked, ‘Please don’t utter such a thing 
again.’ 12 

After this sojourn at Sonabere, Mathura- 
nath prepared for the return journey. 
Leaving behind a host of sweet memories 
for the local people, Sri Ramakrishna left 
Sonabere for Calcutta, but took a different 
route. Mathuranath’s arrangements were 
elaborate as usual. A six-mile drive 
through the villages of Ramakrishnapur, 
Srirampur, Chandanpur led the party to 
Chanduria, an old market place, on the 
bank of the Ichhamati. Crossing Ichhamati 
there, the visiting team passed through 
Garjana, Chalundi, Panchpota, Suthe and 
Khantura to reach Gobardanga. 12 Next, 
going across the rivulet Jamuna, the party 
reached Lakshmipur. Therefrom the party 
moved through Bergum, Janakul etc. to 
reach Tababeria (Habra). Lakshmipur 
and Tababeria stand six miles apart, the 
old roadside trees at Janakul-Payaragachi 
indicating the oldness of the road. This 
road meets the Jessore road one and a half 
miles before Habra. 



12 « M’s diary, p. 146. 

I2 * There is yet another route of about 
seven miles from Gobardanga to Tababeria via 
Ichapur and Gaighata. The party did not follow 
this route. 



When the party reached Tababeria there 
cropped up some problems. Mathuranath’s 
apprehensions proved true. The horses 
being tired and annoyed began to neigh. 
And the party was forced to halt there for 
the night. 14 The muddy road had caused 
hardship to the horses. It seems there 
was rain on the way. It also seems that 
Sri Ramakrishna and Mathuranath were 
travelling in hackney carriages, which had 
been waiting for them at Chanduria ghat. 
The travelling party at last reached Calcutta 
without further difficulty the next day. 

Around 1881 Khulna and Bagerhat from 
the District of Jessore and Satkshira sub- 
division from 24-Parganas were brought 
together under the newly created district of 
Khulna. So, in terms of the present political 
geography, we may state that Sri Rama- 
krishna visited certain parts of the two 
districts of Khulna and Jessore now in 
Bangladesh.* 



14 * M’s diary, p. 146. 

* The author wishes to acknowledge here 
the help he received from Sri Nandadulal 
Chakravarty of Lokashiksha Parishad, Rama- 
krishna Mission, Narendrapur, in collecting the 
details of the route followed by Mathuranath 
and party. The author is indebted to Swami 
Paradevananda, head of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Bagerhat, Bangladesh, for the 
photographs published with this article. 



All the powers in the universe are already ours. It is we 
who have put our hands before our eyes, and cry that it is dark. 

Know that there is no darkness around us. Take the hands away 

and there is the light which was from the beginning. 



Swami Vivekananda 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND FRANCIS OF ASSISI AS 

LOVERS OF GOD 

DR. MARTIN KAMPCHEN 

[Though six centuries separated them, St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) and 
Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886) had several traits in* common. Differences between 
them, however, were quite as many. The wave of religious fervour and renunciation 
started by St. Francis helped to stem the tide of degradation that was sweeping 
Europe in the 12th century but, owing to the rigidity of the Church, it remained 
encapsulated in the monastic Order that he founded. On the other hand, the wave 
of spiritual fervour that Sri Ramakrishna started ias, after sparking off the spiritual 
renaissance in India, has now spread out into an all-embracing religious movement 
with great possibilities. Comparisons between these two religious leaders had 
previously been made, but what Dr. Martin Kampchen has attempted is the most 
systematic one known to us. He has already published in German selections from 
the Kathamrta directly translated from the original Bengali. What follows is an 
excerpt from his doctoral thesis submitted to Visvabharati university. — Ed., P.B.] 

Love of God in Hinduism and Christianity love for men (for his creation), and the love 

of men for God, as well as men’s love for 
In occidental thought the word ‘love’ all fellow-men insofar as this love is a 
comprises several distinct, though interrelat- participation in God’s love for all men; As 
ed, strands of meaning. The word sexus God loves men, and they in response are 
relates to the physical love between man able to love God with that same love, so 
and woman ; eros is psychic love ; agape man must love his fellow-man with that 
characterizes the love relationship between same self-giving and absolute love. In 
God and man, and between man and truth, agape is one, but it expresses itself 
fellow-man. To this may be added philia, in different relationships. Such love is 
the love between friends or love of things, called a ‘supernatural virtue’, which means 
as ‘love of wisdom* ( philosophia ). This set that man is capable of it only by God’s 
of Greek terms is supplemented by the grace, or, using the language of the New 
Latin terms amor and car it as. Christian Testament, by the pneuma, the infusion 
theology has drawn from this available of God’s Spirit in man. The saint distin- 
vocabulary and given its distinct connota- guishes himself by being in the state of 
tions. When Jesus Christ’s disciple John the perfection in love, i.e. in the state of 
says, ‘God is love’ (1 John 4,8.16). the word agape of God and all fellow-men. 
originally used is agape. Agape is God’s In order to understand the similarity and 
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the contrast between agape and bhakti , the 
following four features of agape must be 
specifically mentioned: 1. Love of God 

and love of fellow-man is one love. 2. Agape 
does not exclude, but it includes sexus 
and eros 9 the so-called ‘natural’ forms of 
human love. Agape does not neutralize or 
sublimate them, but ‘liberates’ them from 
their egocentricity. Agape then allows 
itself to be expressed through forms of 
natural love, or vice versa ; natural love 
is a preparation for agape} 3. Agape is 
not projected and controlled by the 
emotions (though they are not absent), but 
rather by the will to be in the state of the 
perfection in love as the means to be 
united with God. 4. Agape and action are 
unified ; agape is not merely a contempla- 
tive event, but expresses itself in action. 

In the Indian philosophical context, bhakti 
does not have this unassailably central 
place as agape does in Christian theology. 
It is a means of liberation, yet only one 
possible means which is not accepted by 
all schools. It is generally jnOna which is 
regarded as the direct means to liberation ; 
bhakti, being an indirect, preparatory 
means, merges into jhana when matured. 
Even the schools of theology which have 
systematized the Vaisnava expression of 
bhakti, are divided as to whether it is 
jhana or bhakti which directly leads to 
liberation. While Dvaita Vedanta contends 
that bhakti is transformed into jhana 
which, in turn, leads directly to God’s 
grace bestowing liberation, the Visistadvaita 
school of Ramanuja holds that matured 
jhana is transformed into bhakti as the 
direct means to liberation and, as its 
highest form (par amd- bhakti), is in fact 

the very content of liberation ; the human 
soul continues to love God in the state of 
liberation. 



cf. V. Warnach in: Handbuch Theol- 

ogischer Grundbegriffe. Vol. 3, p. 73 



Bhakti , then, is but one of several 
possible modes of relating oneself to God, 
of receiving His grace and of fulfilling 
one’s spiritual yearning. The term bhakti 
is normally not used to describe the 
mutually loving relationship between man 
(the bhakta ) and God. While it is 
theologically important for the Christian 
to stress that God loved man first (hence 
he created man and sent his son, Jesus 
Christ, to redeem man), and our love is a 
response to that initial love, the bhakta, 
theologically, initiates the love-relationship 
and loves with the yearning for God’s 
response, his grace, or his vision ( darsana ). 
The highest form of bhakti is to love 
without motive whatever, not even with the 
motive to receive liberation, but to remain 
totally surrendered to God accepting 
whatever God does with him. 

Christianity being an eschatological 
religion, the yearning for redemption 
cannot be excluded even from the highest 
form of agape. Man’s entire external and 
internal history is moving to the final 
event of Judgement of men and the taking 
up into heaven of the saved ones. Love 
of Christ entails the desire to be among the 
saved ones who can eternally be with 
Christ. 

Bhakti finds expression either as love 
for Krsna or as love for Siva. While 
Vaisnava bhakti depends on mythological 
anecdotes and emotional attitudes, Saiva 
bhakti is more philosophical, using little 
mythological lore and leaning towards 
jhana as being superior to bhakti. Siva 
does not incarnate himself in human form ; 
his presence in the world is by means of 
his invisible sakti. Hence, there is little 
emotional identification with the heroism 
of Siva. In fact, Siva tends to be deper- 
sonalized to a principle (tattvd), as in 
Kashmir Saivism, or to a symbol (lihga), 
as in Virasaivism. 

By contrasting bhakti with agape, we 
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stress the following points: 1. As 

mentioned, bhakti is but one direct means 
of liberation and not the most important 
one, while agape is the only means to 
relate to God and finally receive redemption. 
2. Bhakti is basically reserved for the 
human worshipper’s relationship with God. 
It does not include his relationship with 
other men which is not a relationship of 
bhakti , 2 nor does it include God’s relation- 
ship with men which is more a relation- 
ship of grace than of bhakti. It goes 
without saying that sexus does not come 
into the purview of bhakti , but, from a 
particular perspective, eras does. In the 
Vaisnava tradition, some forms of bhakti 

• t 

(between man and God) which are 
associated with the model of love between 
Radha and Krsna use erotic imagery. 
This is, of course, a sublimated ‘spiritual 
eros’ experienced and acted out through 
controlled fantasy. 3. Bhakti is the 
devotee’s emotional relationship with 
God. In the course of his sadhana and 
faith-life, he strives to attain to certain 
defined emotional attitudes towards God 
called bhdvas. It is the attainment of 
bhdvas and the perseverance in them, 
which is the essence of a bhakta’s spiritual 
practice. He may either cultivate one 
bhdva which especially suits his tempera- 
ment, or take up several bhdvas one after 
another. This is to be seen in contrast 
with the Christian practice of agape which 
is not dominated by emotions but by the 
will to have perfection in love. 4. Action 
among men is not typically a part of 
bhakti , although the practices of bhakti 
are karmic activity. Karma-yoga proper 
takes care of the interaction between men. 
Hence bhakti does not necessarily lead to 
action, as agape does. 

2. Except the relationship of disciple and 

guru ; the disciple, worshipping God in his 

guru, reveres him in the attitude of a bhakta. 



Sri Ramakrishna and Francis of Assisi 

In comparing Sri Ramakrishna’s and 
Francis’s attitudes and practice of spiritual 
love, what strikes one is that their 
approaches were very similar. Both the 

saints cultivated a predominantly emotional 

* 

love of God. Sri Ramakrishna stressed 
the emotional aspects of love like singing, 
dancing, kirtans praising God, conversing 
about God and listening to stories about 
God. As fruits of pure bhakti , Rama- 
krishna mentioned ‘tears’ and spiritual 
excitement to the point of horripilations. 
These acts require spontaneity and the 
capacity to rouse oneself emotionally. 
Once he emphatically said: ‘But those 

fellows 'who cannot become mad singing 
Harinam and dance, will never reach 
God.’ 3 

The same spontaneity of love has 
become a part of Franciscan spirituality 
and has been termed ‘seraphic’ love. 
The areas of life in which this spontaneous 
love becomes active are partly alike or 
similar with the areas of Ramakrishna’s 
love, and partly different. 

We discuss here two areas in which 
Franciscan and Ramakrishna-ite love 
converge, namely love of creation , and 
love of one's disciples. It should be kept 
in mind jn this context that the term 
bhakti does not generally encompass these 
areas of love, and Ramakrishna, too, does 
not use the word bhakti when he speaks 
about them. Love of creation is part of 
dayd and bhalobdsd (dayd mane sarbabhute 
bhalo basd). 4 Here ‘All living beings’ 
( sarbabhute ) may be taken to comprise 
nature as well, as she is endowed with a 
soul and hence ‘living’. Sri Ramakrishna 
takes a positive view of love of creation 

■ ■ I ^ ~ 1 

3. Sri $rt Ramakr$na Kathamrta By Sri M. 

(Calcutta: 1387) Voi. II, p. 12 

4. Kathamrta Vol. I, p. 96 




